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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 

age eee gg was prorogued by Royal Commission yesterday 

afternoon. The Queen’s Speech is better written than usual, 
andshorter. It congratulates Parliament, of course, on the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, indulges in something akin to congratulation 
that the Irish Habeas Corpus Suspension Act is just now a dead 
letter, expresses great satisfaction on the completion of the great 
work of the amendment of the representative system, touches on 
the administrative reform in the War Office, promises as early a 
dissolution as is feasible consistently with the people’s reaping the 
full advantages of the Reform Act, and ends thus :—“ I look with 
entire confidence to their proving themselves worthy of the high 
privilege with which they have thus been invested ; and I trust 
that, under the blessing of Divine Providence, the expression of 
their opinion on those great questions of public policy which have 
occupied the attention of Parliament, and remain undecided may 
tend to maintain unimpaired that civil and religious freedom which 
has been secured to all my subjects by the institutions and settle- 
ment of my realm.” The reference to the ‘settlement of my 
realm ” is significant, and looks very like a hint from Her Majesty 
that she takes her stand on the Act of Settlement and the Coro- 
nation Oath. Or does Mr. Disraeli really mean the settlement 
of his realm ? 


The Session is at last over, and Mr. Disraeli either thinks, or 
thinks it well to say, that it has been a singularly successful one, 
on which the country is to be congratulated. The Lord Mayor 
entertained her Majesty’s Ministers at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday, and Mr. Disraeli took the opportunity to say that 
the condition of Ireland ‘ ought to afford us the utmost congratu- 
letion.” In that case certainly Mr. Disraeli is not hard to please, 
—at least after dinner. His reason for considering that the state 
of Ireland was a subject for ‘the utmost congratulation,” was 
that the Ministers had not been obliged to avail themselves of the 
power given them by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act for 
a considerable period. In other words, the condition of a country 
is one justifying the ‘‘ utmost congratulation,” if the civil law 
has been suspended there, but the suspension itself has been 
sufficient to deter intending transgressors, without any necessity 
ou the part of the Government for using the larger powers thus 
bestowed. Mr. Disraeli is certainly grateful for small mercies, 
when his ‘utmost ” hope seems to be exceeded by the suppression 
of active insurrection. 


The Prime Minister was also impressed afresh with the circum- 
stance which he termed at the Merchant ‘Taylors’ dinner “ an awful 
dispensation of Providence,” namely, that the extended franchise of 
the Reform Act should be used for the first time by the people to de- 
cide so grave a constitutional question as that of the Irish Church ; 
but this time he did not repeat the religious cant of his Merchant 
Taylors’ phraseology. He stated, however, that he considered the 
issue safer in the hands of the whole class of householders without 
distinction, than it would have been in those of “ a more contracted 
circle, probably of a more refined and educated character.” ‘‘ Over- 
refinement and over-education,” said Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ lead very often 
to a perversity of opinion and an affectation of philosophy that do 
not deal with those vigorous and robust principles upon which the 


nation is now called upon to decide, with the success and complete- 


906 | ness which attend an appeal to a larger and more national con- 


stituency.” Poor old ten-pounders! ‘The very last thing it would 
have occurred to us to accuse them of would have been “ over- 
refinement, over-education,” and the “ affectation of philosophy ”! 
We shall have them accused of a too spiritual mind, next. How- 
ever, we agree with Mr. Disraeli, though not on his grounds, that 
the nation will decide a great constitutional question of this kind 
better and more decisively than any section of it. Will Mr. 
Disraeli promise to repeat his act of faith in the nation after the 
decision shall have been given—against him ? 


Parliament had its last regular “ shindy ” for the session yester- 
day week,—the last of along series. It was, of course, on that 
mysterious Cattle Markets Bill, the rights and wrongs of which 
have been hardly fathomable by human sagacity. Mr. Jacob 
Bright, who has been one of its steadiest opponents, moved, on 
Friday night, that the House, on its rising, should adjourn till 
Monday, arguing that as the important business of the session 
was over, the fatigue of a Saturday's sitting was not necessary. 
The motion, however, was, no doubt, made in order to diminish 
the chances of the Cattle Markets Bill. Mr. Milner Gibson 
seconded Mr. Jacob Bright, and Mr. Disraeli straightway fell foul 
of Mr. Milner Gibson, intimating that if Mr. Jacob Bright had 
been long enough in the Commons to understand its rules, he 
would have done something to ‘‘ forfeit its respect and considera- 
tion” by his motion ; and by implication, that Mr. Milner Gibson, 
who had, of course, been long enough in the House, had done so by 
seconding the motion. Thereupon, Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. 
Hardy went at it hammer and tongs, Mr. Hardy sneering at “‘ the 
honesty and candour of the right honourable gentleman,” and 
charging his party with “ factious opposition” to the Bill. The 
Speaker had to interfere to ask the House ‘‘at the commencement 
of its sitting” [the Speaker is modest in his expectations] ‘to 
conduct itself with more moderation,” and declared the motion 
quite in order. Then Major Parker accused the Ex-Minister 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) of resorting to a ‘contemptible course,” 
and the Speaker interfered again. Altogether, the House behaved 
exactly like a demoralized school. ‘There was, in the end, a hot 
discussion on the Cattle Markets Bill ; and then, at last, at half- 
past three on Saturday morning, the Government gave in, an- 
nounced the necessity of withdrawing the Cattle Markets Bill, 
and the last Parliamentary scuffle of a scuffling Parliament, and 
a ferociously scuffling session, was over. 


The week has been less uniformly hot than the last; Wed- 
nesday was damp, and almost cold; indeed, we heard of fires 
being in demand in some families on the evening of that day ; 
but Thursday and yesterday again were sultry, and the news 
from New York shows that ‘‘ sunstroke” was a formidable disease 
there in the middle of July, 300 deaths having occurred from it 
in three days, or at a considerably higher rate than summer 
cholera has yet reached in London. Consequently, Englishmen 
have begun very actively their usual remedy,—making demonstra- 
tions against the Sun in the columns of the Times. One gentle- 
man suggests a yard of calico round the hat and falling grace- 
fully behind over the back of the neck, to which he would add ‘*a 
cabbage leaf or a water-lily leaf inside the crown.” Of course, 
if Englishmen feel no objection to eccentric clothes, a turban 
would be a far more effective remedy against the sun than a 
chimney-pot hat with calico drapery round it and a cab- 
bage-leaf inside, which seems to us a cruel weight to the 
head. But we believe that the Pall Mall is quite right in 
asserting that sunstroke is not a material blow directly aimed 
by the sun at the head, but a result of general exhaustion, 
towards which the weakness produced by excessive heat is only 
one of the principal contributing causes. A gentleman with a 
cabbage leaf in his hat and a calico blind behind hin nike 
wearied and overheated himself generally, which this keaty pre 


tective apparatus would very much tend to ensure, wo “hf 94! 
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and alight cap on. If the disease itself does come on, the true 
remedy, as we happen to: know, is that adopted by the Indians of 
the Pampas,—cold water thrown over the whole head and 
shoulders, applied constantly, with rubbing, for an hour or two. 


Our readers will see, from a letter which appears in our 
advertising columns, that Mr. Bagehot has relinquished his 
candidature for the University of London, which we greatly fear 
that Mr. Lowe will now be called upon to represent,—probably 
without a contest. The only other candidate still in the field is 
Mr. J. R. Quain, Q.C., whose supporters are understood not to 
be very numerous; and Mr. Lowe’s Committee have avowed that 
Mr. Bagehot was Mr. Lowe’s only formidable rival. We regret 
Mr. Bagehot’s retirement, both on account of the character of the 
candidate whom the University has lost, and on account of the 
character of the member whom the University has in all pro- 
bability secured. Mr. Bagehot, though of course far less widely 
known to the world than Mr. Lowe, and never perhaps 
likely to produce the same impression of absolute brilliance which 
Mr. Lowe produces on Parliament, is to our minds far fitter 
than Mr. Lowe to represent the high and equably distributed cul- 
ture of a modern University,—in other words, has a far com- 
pleter and a far more judicial mind. Mr. Lowe’s speeches on 
University education have shown a thoroughly incoherent, almost 
an inconsiderate and random intellect. In the higher statesman- 
ship, too, he has been singularly unsagacious. But even more 
than for the blot on the intellectual, we feel for the blot on the 
liberal character of the University which is likely to select Mr. 
Lowe as its first member. The statesman who could throw so 
many cynical sarcasms at the working classes as he threw from 1865 
to 1867, who could suggest, for instance, that a ‘‘ Beast Parlia- 
ment,” like that in Reineke Fuchs, could: be defended on precisely 
the same principles as the various Reform Bills, and that the 
working classes would be sure to know their own strength better 
than “ Curran’s fleas, who, if they had been unanimous, would 
have pushed him out of the bed,” does not seem to us a fortunate 
choice for the most liberal of our English Universities. Mr. Bage- 
hot is a generous rival, and says nothing of Mr. Lowe but what 
is kind as well as true. Perhaps he might have been more suc- 

cessful if he had entered more keenly into the feelings of pain and 
indignation excited by Mr. Lowe's cynical political epigrams and 
misanthropic political creed. 


Sir Charles Russell put, a question to Mr. Gathorne Hardy in 
the House of Commons yesterday week intended to bring out 
the disreputable avocations of Mr. James Finlen, who headed 
the deputation to Mr. Gladstone a fortnight ago concerning a 
demonstration in Hyde Park in favour of disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and who is said to have been the paid advocate of 
the Judge and Jury Club in Leicester Square, and to have been 
dismissed from that situation as unworthy even of his associates. 
Mr. Hardy replied very properly that it was not his official duty 
to trace out Mr. Finlen’s antecedents, and Mr. Gladstone stated, 
what everybody knew beforehand, that he had been asked by a 
certain person (a Mr. M‘Sweenie) to receive a deputation of work- 
ing men concerning a proposed demonstration in favour of the dis- 
establishment ; that he had consented to do so; that he did not 
know any of the members of the deputation; that one of them 
announced his name as Finlen; that the name brought none but 
very obscure associations to his mind, that these obscure associations 
were connected only with extreme views on the Reform question, 
and that beyond this he knew nothing at all of Mr. Finlen’s 
antecedents. Sir Charles Russell then declared that his 
only object in asking the question had been to give Mr. Glad- 
stone an opportunity of disclaiming all knowledge of Mr. Fin- 
len, and the matter dropped, with a universal feeling that not 
a particle of blame rested on Mr. Gladstone. 


That, however, was not the opinion of the Saturday Review, 
which produced on this subject, last Saturday, the most malignant 
and disreputable article which we ever remember to have read ina 
paper of high general ability and culture. It was called ‘‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone Descends into the Gutter,” spoke of him as having voluntarily 
taken a ‘‘mud bath,” with the intention of drawing out on ‘‘ homoso- 
pathic principles ” his ‘* peccant humours,” and after two columns of 
coarse abuse, ended in these words,—‘“ the leader who in the blind 
lust for adulation submits to the greasy hug of the panderer to 
obscenity and the accomplice of blasphemy and the avowed 
advocate of Fenianism, which Finlen is, must not be surprised if 
he alienates the confidence of friends, and while exasperating the 


discharging for the educated classes. of society precisely the same 
kind of evil and prurient function which it is stated that Mr. 
Finlen performed for vulgarer people as the advocate of the 
Judge and Jury Club. Such an article in sucha journal impresses 
us as almost a national calamity, certainly strikes the public press 
as arecason for the deepest professional shame at a slur on their 
calling and repute. 


Sir Stafford Northcote presented the Indian Budget on Monday, 
in the dreary, unimaginative way in which Secretaries for India 
always do present Indian Budgets. Tiey never seem to feel their 
own figures, amazing as those figures usually are; never seem to 
see that the Indian Exchequer, of which we hear so little, ia the fifth 
in the world in point of importance and the first in point of 
prosperity. Imagine what Frenchmen would find to say about a 
colonial administration which, with an army of 300,000 men and 
a distant war going on, raises a revenue of 48,258,000/., and ex- 
pends only 45,958,000/. on all business not of a reproductive 
character. That, as Sir Stafford Northcote admitted, is the true 

















position of Indian finance for the year which ended on 31st March, 
the apparent expenditure, 49,364,000/., being swelled by outlays 
in the public works department which are really permanent in- 
vestments likely to yield an increase. Sir Stafford expects nearly 
the same state of things for next year, namely, a revenue of forty- 








acrimony of enemies, repels the sympathies of the serious and 
reflecting.” We say deliberately that the man who wrote that is 





nine millions, an administrative expenditure of forty-six millions, 
and a total expenditure, investments included, of fifty millions, 
Nothing could be more satisfactory,—unless, indeed, the Secretary 
of State could show that he was doing something towards reducing 
the debt. It is not much,—little more than two years’ income, or 
say, 108,000,000/. in all,—but it is swelled by guarantees never 
to expire, and we should greatly like to see some effort at its 
reduction. Could not that 630,000/. a year which will fall in in 
1874 be devoted by Parliament to a sinking fuud? The Indian 
Government could not touch it then, and it has been respected by 
the Government for more than fifty years. 


Mr. Laing followed Sir Stafford Northcote with a proposal to 
raise 20,000,000/. for public works, and strike that item out of 
the regular budgets. ‘That is a sound proposal as a matter of 
account, but we will just warn Sir Stafford of one result his critic 
seems to forget. ‘The Indian Exchequer would then have an 
apparent surplus, and an apparent surplus will infallibly be spent 
mainly on establishments of which it will be impossible subse- 
quently to get rid. ‘The Indian Services would spend the revenues 
of the world if they could get them, and do it philanthropically, 


too. 


Lord Cranworth, the last Liberal Lord Chancellor, died after 
only three days’ illness at his seat at Holwood last Sunday,— 
killed, apparently, by the heat,—at the age of seventy-eight. He 
was a2 man whom all respected, of sound sense and calm judg- 
ment, a good judge, but not of great mark as a politician. The 
only remarkable political experiment in which he was concerned 
was the attempt of Lord Palmerston to create Life Peers by the 
use of the Royal prerogative alone,—an attempt which failed 
signally,—in the case of Lord Wensleydale. Robert Monsey 
Rolfe was the son of a country clergyman, born in 1790, educated 
at Bury St. Edmund’s School, Winchester, and Cambridge, where 
he came out 17th Wrangler; called to the Bar in 1816, where he 
practised as an equity barrister ; took silk in 1832, got into Par- 
liament in 1833, became Solicitor-General in 1834, and was made 
a puisne judge in the Court of Exchequer in 1839. Later he be- 
came a Vice-Chancellor, a Justice of Appeal, and in 1852, under 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Chancellor. After Lord Westbury’s resigna- 
tion in 1865 he returned to the Chancellorship, and was again 
regarded as a safe and industrious judge. His career wasa sort of 
model career of that kind which we may call plodding, unambi- 
tious ambition. He rose to the highest point without arousing 
opposition, without excitement, and without ¢clat. 


Mr. Bright made a speech at Birmingham yesterday week, in 
which he developed his political moderation, by explaining that 
there was one respect in which he did not at all wish to sé 
Englishmen following the lead of American politics,—namely, by 
extruding the permanent officials from office whenever there is 4 
change of administration. He also said, not a little to our surprise, 
in defending Americanizing tendencies, so far as regards the 
ballot, that Mr. J. S. Mill was coming round again to the ballot 
after being long opposed to it, and thought it might be fairly tried 
im Ireland. This, however, appears to be a mistake. Mr. J.S. 
Mill writes to the Times to say that he is as much opposed to it 
as ever, as much in Ireland as in England, and that he had so 
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explained himself to a meeting of his Westminster constituents 


this week. We may add that his Westminster constituents 
received the announcement with apparently great complacency, 
and that we ourselves feel much more hope of living to hear Mr. 
Bright denounce the ballot, than fear of living to hear Mr. Mill 
acquiesce in that open confession of unfitness for political duty. 


On Monday night Mr. Roebuck expressed, in the House of 
Commons, his desire to have the late Lord Brougham’s remains 
brought to Westminster Abbey, and a statue erected to his 
memory at the public expense. The conversation which followed 
was not a very animated one. Mr. Disraeli said that the late 
Lord Brougham had two qualities, which are rarely united, almost 
in excess, ‘ energy and versatility.’ Mr. Buxton said very truly, 
and with more candour than the other panegyrists, that Lord 
Brougham was cast ‘‘in a gigantic mould, and that all his charac- 
teristics, whether good or bad, were striking in the extreme.” Mr. 
Gladstone excited some surprise by saying that though he knew 
Lord Brougham very well, he had never heard him speak of ‘‘ any 
one, either friend or foe, except in terms of admiration or kindness.” 
Qn the whole, the incidental allusions to the monument which 
Government have been asked to erect to another distinguished 
man lately dead, Faraday, had much more of heart in them. 
There was a disposition, we think, to let Lord Brougham’s ashes 
rest in Cannes, and to regard his wonderful career as his best 
public monument. 


What are the Russians about in Bokhara? Samarcand was 
occupied on the 14th of May, and it has since been reported, both 
from Russia and India, that the city of Bokhara was likewise 
occupied, no date, however, being assigned. The latest Russian 
news makes this doubtful, and shows that the hands of the Russian 
generals were fully occupied otherwise from the 14th of May to the 
20th of June. Strong detachments were sent out to occupy the 
country about Samarcand, chiefly the fortresses to the south and 
west—on the road to Shehr-i-Sebz, a semi-independent district of 
Bokhara, and on the road to the capital itself. ‘There were at least 
three serious engagements in the end of May and beginning of 
.June,—at Ourghout, south-east, and Kara-Tepe, south-west of 
Samarcand, and at Ketti-Kurgan, about forty miles to the west, 
nearly half-way to Bokhara, the latter affair being the most im- 
portant. These engagements were succeeded on the 14th of June 
by a grand attack on the forces of Bokhara, collected a few miles 
to the west of Ketti-Kurgan, to take part in which Samarcand 
was almost stripped of its garrison, hardly a thousand men 
being left. The battle was one of the most considerable 
that has yet occurred in these campaigns, the killed in the 
amy of Bokhara being reckoned at 1,000; and the Russian 
‘victory was of course complete. But meanwhile Samarcand was 
besieged by another division of the Bokhariots, reinforced after a 
little by the fugitives of the defeated army, and it was very nearly 
tetaken. Returning by forced marches, General Kaufmann only 
relieved the siege, which had been “heroically resisted,” on the 
20th of June. It is now telegraphed from St. Petersburg that 
peace has been concluded, that the Russians are to be paid half a 
million of roubles indemnity, and are to evacuate the towns of 
Bokhara which they have occupied. If true, the peace must have 
followed very quickly on the hostilities above described, so quickly 
88 to be hardly credible, and the distrust is so great on both sides 
that its finality is doubtful. We should also doubt very much the 

ian intention to evacuate all the towns they have occupied ; 
‘but this does not matter a great deal, as the peace would imply the 
Enmir's consent to be a Russian vassal. 


Mr. Horsman is waxing bold. His seat for Stroud is greatly en- 
dangered by the cordial invitation which the newly enfranchised 
Working class are said to have given to Mr. S. S. Dickenson, and he 
makes a bold fight for his seat. Waiving the question of Reform, 
‘nwhich Mr. Horsman gave his constituents the offencenow recoiling 
‘00 his head, he boldly goes in not only for the disestablishment of the 
Krish Church and the abolition of religious tests at the Universities, 
‘but for the Reform of the House of Lords,—advocating the re- 
moval of the Bishops, the creation of life peers, and besides, the 
selection of the hereditary legislators from among the mass of the 
nobility by an elective process similar to that of the representative 
Peers of Scotland and Ireland. ‘This is a very bold programme for 
an election address,—bolder than need be, for certainly the elective 
Peers of Scotland and Ireland have by no means taken a high Par- 

mentary rank. But for the rest, Mr. Horsman’s proposals are 
Wise and courageous enough. Will he be able, however, to appease 
the offended Nemesis of his borough by this sin-offering of the 

of Lords as at present constituted? It seems a very doubt- 


The Miltonic controversy as to Mr. Morley’s newly found 
‘“« Epitaph ” has raged all the week, and brought out Lord Win- 
chelsea again, who on Tuesday made quite a personal matter of 
it, and was as savage, supercilious, and cynical as if his honour 
were in question. He hits wildly in all directions, but makes very 
little play. The criticism which has shaken us most gravely as to the 
Miltonic authorship of the epitaph is a very modest but very testing 
one, signed ‘*S. M. P.”, in the Times of Tuesday, which notes that 
the word “its” occurs four times in the epitaph, though it had 
barely come into use at all in Milton’s time,—the old form “ his” 
being then in use,—occurring only three times in Shakespeare, not 
at all in the authorized translation of the Bible, and not at all, he 
believes, in Milton’s other works. ‘That strikes us as an argument 
against its Miltonic authorship worth all Lord Winchelsea’s diffuse, 
fussy, and discourteous commentaries put together. 


It is said that genuine mosquitoes have got into England, and 
it is certain that they have got into the papers, and been the sub- 
ject of a lively correspondence. One gentleman, writing from 
Nice, says that his wife accidentally discovered that a bunch 
of rosemary in the room is a specific against their attacks; and 
the present editor accordingly tried the experiment against the 
British gnat, which he regards as quite the equal of the mosquito 
in vexatiousness and inflammatory poison. The induction was 
partial and very imperfect, but if the gnats were not away on 
other business, and came as usual, the rosemary appears to have 
succeeded in repelling them; they, at any rate, intermitted their 
attacks. 


A pair of chameleons belonging to the honourable Lady Cust, 
of Leasowe Castle, Cheshire, have given birth to nine little 
chameleons, and a paragraph in the Times of Wednesday asks how 
to feed them, as their parents show no active interest in their fate. 
It is clear, anyhow, that the infant chameleons must have very 
patient appetites, if an appeal to public opinion as to how they 
ought to be fed is not considered too dilatory a method for success. 
Perhaps, however, their chameleon nature really waits on public 
opinion, and wishes to be guided by it, if not absolutely fed upon 
it, from their very birth. If so, they are indeed true archetypes 
and ideals of the modern newspaper itself, and in some degree even 
of the modern Cabinet. ‘Two old chameleons and nine young ones 
in a single assembly, waiting upon public opinion to know what 
is recommended as best to support life, are surely a very happy 
symbol of a modern Cabinet meeting. 


There has been an unusually limited amount of business passing 
in the Stock Exchange during the week, and the transactions in 
Home Stocks showing a preponderance of sales, the quotations 
have given way. Yesterday Consols closed at 943, }, both for 
money and the account; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 
943, 4; Exchequer Bills, 13s. to 18s. prem. In Indian Govern- 
ment Securities there has a fair business concluded, but the Bonds 
have given way 2s., the present quotation being 23s. to 283. prem. 
The dealings in Foreign Bonds have been somewhat restricted, and 
Spanish and United States’ Bonds have declined in value, the 
latter owing to the uncertainty as to the action of Congress in 
the matter of taxation. Railways have ruled firm, and Metro- 
politan stock advanced in the announcement of the usual dividend 
of 7 per cent. London and Brighton stocks have been steady, 
owing to the improved prospects of the line, as set forth in the 
Directors’ report recently issued. ‘There has been an abundant 
supply of money, but the demand for accommodation has been far 
from active, and the rate for good three months’ bills is still ne 
per cent. in Lombard Street. The stock of bullion in the B 

of England is now 21,964,651/.; in the Bank of France, 
49,042, 2007. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 24. Friday, July 31, 
Brazilian, 1865... sve ove aee wee 77 » 2 


Egyptian, 1964... oe. = ase wee wens 83 oo 8+ 
Italian ... ove eee ose ove ove ove & eee 52} 
Mexican one ore ove eco ooo ove 15 eve 15} 
Russian (Anglo-Dutch) ose eco ove ooo 92 wes 934 
Spanish, 1867 ... ose ese ows ooo eco 35 ose B4j 
Turkish, 1858 ... oo (oe eco oo ose 67 ose 67 
ee > oe a ooo ove oo G4} eee 64} 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, July 24. Friday, July 31, 
Great Eastern... eee ove wo 80st eve 
Great Northern eco o 


. oe ovo 108 one 106, 

Great Western on ooo . ose eco 50. . 5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... . . | o 130 
London and Brighten eo ° 53 ese OF 
London and North-Western ° - ovo 115, . 115 
London and South-Western . . oo. s 22 
. 26 


Loudon, Chatham, and Dover ooo ° p oo 
Moetropolitam ... «00 cco cen wees 114 eco 116 
Midland... eco ooo ove eve eee ° 
North-Eastern, Berwick  ... ss see ove 103 
Do. Works 0 cco cee wee 925 





ful question, 


oo a 
South-Eastern... ory oe eee ee ooo 16 eee Lis 3 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————_>——— 
MR. DISRAELI AND MR. GLADSTONE THIS SESSION. 


O* a review of the perplexing and on the whole discreditable 
Session of Parliament which has now closed, it is im- 
possible to avoid seeing that Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone 
have considerably altered their relative positions as Parlia- 
mentary leaders in the eyes of those of the public who are not 
too heated by party feelings to form an independent judgment. 
And we should say that the relative change has been some- 
thing to this effect:—Mr. Disraeli has failed miserably,— 
flagrantly,—in his /arger statesmanship, which has during this 
Session been not merely mancuvring and hand-to-mouth (for 
that is its characteristic always), but has even plainly assumed 
for electioneering purposes a cant of Protestant fear and panic 
for which he himself cherishes in hisheart a sincere and profound 
contempt ; moreover, weakened by the irritating necessity of 
assuming this cant, he has shown, even in manipulating the 
details of the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills and of the Boun- 
dary Bill, a pettier, feebler, and poorer species of that peculiar 
tact and nonchalance for which he gained so much credit last 
year. On the other hand, however, by his good temper, address, 
and apparently, too, his sincerity in pushing through the 
Corrupt Practices’ Bill, he has earned for himself a new 
sort of regard, rarely indeed accorded to him, and even 
produced the impression that, for whatever reason, he sin- 
cerely dislikes corruption, and would put an end to it if he 
could,—an impression which cannot but do a good deal to 
relieve the poorest estimate we could otherwise form of him. 
On the whole, though Mr. Disraeli has shown nothing like the 
cleverness and command of the House which he showed last 
session, perhaps because he has lowered the whole tone of the 
House by his ostentatious ‘ management,” and though on the 
great subject of the Session he has displayed an unscrupulous 
solemnity of Protestant zeal which has rendered him even 
nauseous, yet with all this he has struck a series of patient, 
skilful, and, so far as they go, successful blows at political cor- 
ruption, which impress us as earning for him almost his very 
first true honour in political life. Mr. Gladstone, on the other 
hand, has been singularly sagacious as well as earnest in his 
larger statesmanship ; he has restored sincerity to one of the 
hollow and traditional professions of his party, hitherto mere 
idle words ; he has taken a great step towards convincing the 
Irish nation that there are English statesmen who sincerely 
wish to look at the political wants of Ireland with Irish rather 
than English spectacles ; he has prosecuted this most delicate 
and difficult task with a gentleness, a temper, a practical 
mastery of his subject, and an earnest simplicity of treatment, 
which have taken all the sting out of his policy to those who 
have had the wisdom and capacity to judge it fairly; 
he has been patient and playful in brushing away the 
political mosquitoes which have as usual attacked him in 
clouds; in a word, on all matters of the first weight 
he has grown as rapidly as his rival has dwindled; but, not- 
withstanding, on smaller matters he has not been free from 
error of a vexatious kind. On the Corrupt Practices’ Bill and 
on the Telegraph Bill, on both of which the admitted bias of 
his own judgment was cordially with the substance of the 
Government proposals, he has yielded too much to the half- 
sincere objections of his own supporters,—to whom he is usually 
charged with being far too indifferent,—and so he has unfor- 
tunately given that impression of captiousness which, on all 
greater matters, he has so successfully avoided. Again, in one 
or two political “‘asides,”—the affair with Mr. Rearden, and 
the deputation of Mr. Finlen and his friends,—he has shown 
that want of knowledge of ‘the world” in the small sense, 
which fierce and malignant opponents who think of nothing but 
the world, regard as an unpardonable crime, but which, prac- 
tically, the English people find of indefinitely little importance 
as compared with the high principle, scientific political know- 
ledge, and laborious genius, which the worldly world, intent 
on its smaller passions and supercilious habits, holds so cheap. 
The Session, as a whole, has, then, done a good deal to show 
that the dexterous political craft of Mr. Disraeli is quite incom- 
petent to deal with the greater questions of the day in spite 
of his success last year on Reform, — that the earnest- 
ness and thoroughness of Mr. Gladstone will leave the 
present Prime Minister nowhere when he comes to try 
and play public passions for which he has himself a 
positive contempt against his great popular rival as the 
only method of redeeming the battle. The great lesson of 
this Session, as far as Mr. Disraeli is concerned, seems to us 








to be that the new stimulus he has applied to the management. 
of affairs, the stimulus of amusement and surprise, very rapidly 
loses its force, and loses it in this way, that it sets a whole 
pack of poorer intellects imitating, until we have a House of Com- 
mons full of politicians trying to make “ hits” and throwing 
everything into anarchy by their small stratagems and cunning. 
There is a physical principle called “the degradation of 
energy,” on which modern philosophers much insist; they 
tell us that the best representative of “superior” energy is 
mechanical effort and heat of high temperature; that the 
best representative of inferior or degraded energy, which it is 
almost impossible to re-transform into that superior energy on 
which all our great scientific causes depend, is low-tempera- 
ture heat widely diffused and spread about, by means: 
of which “nothing of value can be accomplished.” 
Now, the lesson of this Session seems to us to be that Mr. 
Disraeli’s energy is of this rapidly degrading kind. It rapidly 
becomes in its influence on the House of Commons a widely 
diffused, worthless, low-temperature stimulus, by means of 
which nothing good can be accomplished. We have given him 
great credit, for he seems to us to have deserved great credit, 
for his perseverance and ability in carrying the Corrupt 
Practices’ Bill. But even on this point, on which his own 
mind must, we imagine, have been really higher and better 
than that of the House of Commons at large, he has failed to. 
impart any stimulus or energy of the higher kind to his party 
and the House. He has scarcely once appealed to the nobler 
class of feelings by which such a measure should be supported. 
Indeed, he has carefully avoided this, in virtue of the contempt 
for moral earnestness which his worldly tact and insight give 
him. He has taken the line of a man of the world who assumes 
that what the House so constantly professes, it must really 
wish, and without further ado has pressed a little harder here, 
and relaxed his pressure a little there, till he has at last 
carried, not indeed by any means the best, but a very respect- 
able measure, for remedying the flagrant corruption of the 
past. Still, even in this success, and much more in all his 
petty and unfortunate strategy with relation to the supple- 
mentary Reform measures, Mr. Disraeli’s Ministerial energy 
has shown itself to be of a type which very rapidly degrades 
in efficiency when it is used for any length of time with the 
House of Commons. Last year it was a novelty, and produced 
for a time a wonderful effect. This year it has more or less 
‘educated’ the House, and the effect of the education is 
portentous. Its tendency is to make every man feel that he 
fights, not for a cause, but for himself,—that if he can win 
himself a conspicuous place by a dexterous amendment or 
an annoying question, there is no reason on earth why he 
should abstain. ‘Every man for himself” has certainly 
been the principle of this Session, and it is in a great degree 
due to the contagion of the political self-seeking which Mr. 
Disraeli has suffered from all his life, and at last fairly given 
to the House under his guidance. It is, however, a good thing 
to know that Mr. Disraeli’s ‘method’ as a Minister succeeds 
less and less, as its novelty wears off. Soon it will be quite 
impossible to manage the House at all by it, and then we 
may fairly hope that Mr. Disraeli’s reign must cease. ; 
With regard to Mr. Gladstone, the lesson of the Session 
seems to us to be how certainly a high and strenuous purpose 
and thorough knowledge will grow in political power and 
influence even with the worst materials on which to act. No 
materials could be worse than those of the present House of 
Commons. In their hearts a great number of the Members 
agree with what is probably the sincere opinion of the writer of 
the disgraceful article which discredited the last number of the 
Saturday Review on the reception given by Mr. Gladstone to a cer- 
tain deputation a fortnight ago, that a statesman who does not 
know all the gossip that the world knows concerning the repu- 
tation of the persons with whom he has to deal, is far more dis- 
graced by that want of savoir-faire, than by any want of prin- 
ciple. Yet, with a House of Commons in this utterly demo- 
ralized state, Mr. Gladstone has carried through a most 
difficult measure by large majorities, and compelled the 
House to be in earnest against its will. Nothing could 
exceed the self-restraint, and the judicious repression of 
anything like heat against his opponents, with which he has 
accomplished this. Last session the cry was perpetual of 
his “overbearing” temper. This session, though the Tory 
papers and one or two malignant writers elsewhere have occa- 
sionally tried to raise the ery again, the whole country has 
borne witness to his gentleness and kindliness towards the Trish 
Church which he appeared to be persecuting, and towards his 
personal opponents who support it. The Session has, therefore, 
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surely taught us, if it has taught us anything, that, while Mr. 
Disraeli’s Ministerial energy is of the kind which deteriorates 
the more rapidly in its influence the longer it is applied to poli- 
tical affairs, and the more widely it is diffused, Mr. Gladstone’s 
is of that higher sort which dominates lower purposes, con- 
strains them into unity against their will, and which will 
wear far better and win a far more permanent success in the 
House of Commons than Mr. Disraeli’s strategic tact and 
angler-like delicacy of play. 





A SUPPRESSED PRUSSIAN DESPATCH. 


ENERAL LA MARMORA has chosen a singular time 
for making a great addition to the secret history of the 
last Italian campaign. It is understood in Italy that a great 
struggle has for months past been going on between the 
Prussian and French Governments for influence in the Penin- 
sula, the King and the Piedmontese siding with France, the 
people generally with Prussia. This is the moment selected 
by General la Marmora to bring against Prussia the charge to 
which of all others her Government is most liable, and which 
of all others most annoys Italians,—the charge of rough 
arrogance in the treatment of its friends. The General com- 
plains that in a report by the Prussian Head-Quarters’ Staff 
upon the campaign which ended in the victory of Sadowa, the 
Italian Army was treated with unmerited disrespect, doubt 
even being thrown, as we understand the General, upon its 
courage. It appears, however, that General la Marmora had 
originally read only a French translation of the report, in 
which every dubious expression had been sharpened and ex- 
aggerated ; and the Prussian Government instantly telegraphed 
to Florence not only that explanation, but a formal disavowal of 
any intention to offend; while the North German Gatette was 
ordered to publish an article full of compliments to the 
gallantry and devotion of the Italian Army. General la 
Marmora, driven from this point, admitted the inaccuracies of 
the French translation, but professed himself dissatisfied with 
the original German, and produced in support of his charge an 
unpublished despatch from Baron von Usedom, transmitting to 
him Count von Moltke’s plan of the campaign. A translation of 
this document has been forwarded to London by the able corre- 
epondent of the Standard, and well deserves the study of all 
who were interested in that marvellous campaign. It con- 
tains nothing whatever to justify any personal susceptibility on 
the part of the Italian General, but it is unmistakably couched 
in the tone rather of a superior than an ally, and it ends with 
a thinly concealed menace that unless adopted the alliance of 
Italy would be considered valueless, that is, in diplomatic 
danguage, would not be rewarded in the event of victory. 
General la Marmora might have reasonably felt annoyed for 
the dignity alike of the Army he commanded and the country 
he served; but his act in not only rejecting the plan, but 
Jeaving it undiscussed and unanswered, still requires historic 
explanation. An enormous scheme like that proposed in the 
despatch, signed by the representative of a great monarchy, 
ought to have been most fully considered, however arrogant 
its tone or impracticable its tenor, and we do not wonder, 
though we greatly regret, that one of the sternest and most 
upright soldiers in Europe should have been accused of 
suppressing the despatch in deference to French counsels, 
and publishing it to further French schemes for a new 
alliance. 

The despatch, said to have been drawn up by Count von 
Moltke, and certainly signed by Baron Usedom, proposed to 
General la Marmora a scheme of operations as daring as that 
which terminated in Sadowa, and which if successful would 
not merely have defeated, but have utterly destroyed the 
Austrian Empire. Nothing so comprehensive or, from some 
points of view, so unscrupulous has in our time been proposed 
by a regular monarchy, and we do not wonder at the mingled 
terror and rage with which the Government of Vienna re- 
garded the “‘intrigues”’ of its hereditary foe. Count von 
Moltke proposed two movements to General la Marmora,— 
who, be it remembered, was Premierand Foreign Secretary, 
as well as Commander-in-Chief,—first, that the Italian Army, 
avoiding the Quadrilateral altogether, should move into 
the open country, and march direct upon Vienna; secondly, 
that General Garibaldi, with a strong Volunteer force, should 
land on the eastern shore of the Adriatic, and call Hungary to 
arms. ‘ The information received by the Prussian Government 
leads it to believe that such a force would meet with a most 
cordial reception from the Sclavonian and Hungarian popula- 


to bear arms against a force weleomed by their countrymen, 
and that from Prussian Silesia a body of [Hungarian exiles 
might be pushed forward to join the Italian foree. Every 
blow, writes the Prussian, would then “ be levelled at the heart 
of Austria.” 

It is impossible, of course, for a journalist at a distance to 
express, it is very difficult for him even to form, an opinion as 
to the merit of the first portion of this enormous project, 
which, had it sueceeded, would have blotted out Austria from 
the list of States, and made of Germany a single empire under 
the Hohenzollern. All we can say is that wild as the scheme 
of passing the Quadrilateral may appear to outsiders, it was 
deliberately proposed by a man who has proved himself the 
first strategist in Europe ; that it would have placed the Italian 
Army in a position in which it must either conquer or perish ; 
and that victory would have utterly disabled the Archduke’s 
Army, which, after Custozza, was rapidly withdrawn for the 
defence of the capital. In spite of Von Moltke’s authority, 
however, General la Marmora, who best knew his own army, 
and what it could do and not do, was probably in the right in 
rejecting a plan which, while it promised all things for Prussia, 
promised little for Italy, which unless utterly worsted was 
sure in any event of Venetia. We can easily imagine that the 
General, at once Premier and Commander-in-Chief, felt that 
this was a point for himself, and himself only, to decide, that 
counsel or discussion would be worse than nugatory. But the 
second suggestion was strictly political, and involved no very 
enormous risks, It was undoubtedly favoured by many Hun- 
garians, who by taking part in the invasion from the North 
staked their lives upon its success; it might in the then 
temper of Hungary have been fully successful, and had it 
been successful it would have produced results to which 
those which followed Sadowa were trifling. It is difficult to 
conceive that a plan so promising and so enormous should 
have been rejected merely because the General thought 
himself treated as nobody; that it should not have been 
explained to the King, or discussed at least with a Committee 
of the Cabinet. It is quite possible that ite rejection was wise; 
that General la Marmora knew that such a widening of the 
war would have called Napoleon or Russia into the field ; that 
he needed the Volunteers as a reserve in the event of his own 
defeat; that he distrusted Italian ability for so great an 
expedition over sea, or that he dreaded a victory which would 
have made united Germany Italy’s next-door neighbour. But 
the statement made by himself, as we understand his speech, 
that he took the responsibility of leaving the despatch 
unanswered, seems to us to tell heavily against the claim of 
the General to count among great statesmen, and is certainly 
no sufficient ground for a charge against the Prussian Govern- 
ment. If they were self-opinionated in proposing such a plan, 
so at least was their correspondent in rejecting it without 
due consideration. He says himself that it required for its 
execution absolute secrecy, and seems to resent the subsequent 
transmission of the plan through ordiuary channels; but this 
argument, though applicable to the march on Vienna, was 
surely exaggerated when applied to a revolutionary enterprise, 
which could not have been kept secret for a week. On that 
point, unless he has reasons to produce not yet revealed, 
the General would seem, for the first time in his life, 
to have permitted his sense of what was due to Italy 
to be overcome by a keener perception of what was due to 
himself. 

The whole affair has now, outside Italy, only a historical 
meaning, and the interest of the despatch for the world now 
seems centred in the proof it affords that Prussia in challeng- 
ing Austria laid both hands on her sword ; that her Govern- 
ment really intended, if need were, to extinguish the Southern 
Empire. Hungary could not have been called to arms with- 
out promises of autonomy, nor could Prussia and Italy have 
met under the walls of Vienna without the creation of a single 
and a complete German Empire. Moreover, to secure this 
grand result, the ruling men in Berlin were willing to appeal 
to the Revolution, and even to encourage soldiers in throwing 
down their arms. We cannot wonder that a statesman like 
Von Beust, aware of these facts, if not from Italian at least 
from Hungarian sources, should have postponed everything to 
reconciliation with the Diet, or that Napoleon should doubt 
whether Von Bismarck, is really so moderate in his policy as he 
now professes to be, or finally, that both in Berlin and Paris 
the maintenance of a hold over Italy should be considered a 
matter of the very first importance. If the war were between 
Austria and France on the one side, Prussia and Russia on the 





tions,” that the Croat and Hungarian regiments would refuse 





other, Italy might yet hold the balance of military power. 
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THE HADDINGTONSHIRE ELECTION. 


|make and with what end in view, the efficiency of the com- 


| merce of the world would be destroyed at asingle blow. In 


HE Haddingtonshire Election raises very clearly,—indeed | like manner, we do not doubt for a moment that if the Mem- 
with a perfectly scientific accuracy,—the question of the bers of any House of Commons were suddenly emancipated 
true principle of representative dependence and independence. | from all moral ties to their constituents, and at liberty to 


We say with scientific accuracy, because those great family in- 
terests which have so much to do with ordinary county elections, 
appear in this case to be almost as carefully compensated as the 
tendency of the pendulum to expand with heat is neutralized 
in the compensation balance of a chronometer. 
as our readers are well aware, was a Palmerstonian Liberal. who 


has chosen to become practicallya Disraelite Conservative. Now, | 


the Marquis of Tweeddale appears to be the great Conservative 


influence in Haddingtonshive, and the Marquis’s eldest son, Lord | 


Walden, has taken the office of convener of Lord Elcho’s Com- 
mittee. Lord Walden is usually, and we believe justly, supposed 
to be Conservative, and this conduct of Lord Walden’s un- 
doubtedly seems to throw the influence of the Conservative party 


on Lord Elcho’s side in the coming election. On the other hand, | 


the Liberals have requested one of the Marquis of Tweeddale’s 
younger sons to contest the county with Lord Elcho in the 
Liberal interest ; and accordingly Lord William Hay, in an 
exceedingly manly address, has vindicated his own right 
in accordance with the politics of his other brothers to 
advocate the Liberal cause in Haddingtonshire, in oppo- 
sition to the staunch Conservatism of his father, and his 
eldest brother, Lord Walden. Thus the Tweeddale influence 
may be said to be very evenly divided in Haddingtonshire, 
and by this beautiful compensation escapement of the Tweed- 
dale influence,—an arrangement which it would be a great 
political stroke of statesmanship to extend, if it were possible, 
to other county elections,—the tenants of Haddingtonshire 
may clearly feel themselves at liberty to vote either as the 
elder brother wishes or as the younger brother wishes. It 
would be too much, even for aristocratic imperiousness, to 
venture to turn out tenants either for supporting the elder 
brother, or for helping to return the younger brother to Parlia- 
ment. Since either result alike is for the family profit, 
political convictions must clearly be left free to take their 
own unbiassed course. Hence we may hope to see the issue 
fairly fought out in Haddingtonshire,—whether or not the 
Liberal representative is chosen to represent in the main his 
Liberal constituents’ opinions, and to exercise his own inde- 
pendent judgment only within those limits within which one 
Liberal may fairly differ from another; or whether, on the 
other hand, the function of representation should be limited 
to selecting a man quite apart from his views, and moreover, 
without venturing to appeal from his judgment in case he 
decide, after mature deliberation, to reverse that policy for 
his support of which he was at first selected and approved. 
Now, we are no admirers of the theory of delegation, as 
distinguished from that of representation. If we once reduce 
our Members of Parliament to the office of merely registering 
the votes which they believe that the majority of their con- 
stituents would wish to give, we shall sacrifice entirely the 
deliberative character of the principal legislative body, and 
with it all the anxious practical considerateness, all the intel- 
lectual elasticity and capacity for self-adaptation to new 
circumstances and new thoughts, which have hitherto marked 
the best Houses of Commons. But while heartily agreeing 
with all the great statesmen who have insisted on the great 
distinction between a representative and a delegate, we 
maintain that not only has this distinction no proper applica- 
tion to such a case as Lord Elcho’s, but much more that if 
the country should once become so indifferent to political con- 
victions, as compared with personal claims, as to pass over 
defections like Lord Elcho’s in deference to what may be 
thought his personal merits, the country would lose all the 
advantages 
completely as by degrading its representatives into mere 
delegates. The truth is that the limitation of the free- 
dom of representatives is quite as necessary as its secu- 
rity within definite limits, to ensure an efficient repre- 
sentative assembly. If you were to extend the powers of 
an ordinary ship’s captain from perfect discretion how to reach 
the port to which he is despatched, to perfect discretion as to 
what port he will try to reach, it is perfectly obvious that the 
class of men you would need for this latter purpose would be 
of a totally different kind, and indefinitely more limited in 
number, than the class of men suitable to carry out the former. 


Lord Elcho, | 


of the true representative theory quite as/ 
| could judge, that which, tried by his own standards, was twice as 


| change their sides and give their votes absolutely at their 
own individual discretion, and without any responsibility 
|to those who had elected them, the efficiency of the 
'House for its legislative purposes would disappear in a 
day. In fact, the great evil of the recent confusion of 
parties, the great evil of Conservatives bringing forward half- 
| Radical measures, and giving Radicals a direct excuse for sup- 
porting them without flagrant violation of their principles, 
while Conservatives have been similarly farnished with 
| plausible excuses for voting with the Liberals without any 
‘apparent flagrancy of inconsistency,—the great evil of this con- 
| dition of things, we say, has been that men chosen for one pur- 
pose, and decently efficient for that purpose, have suddenly 
found their powers enlarged so as to leave them at liberty to use 
| their discretion upon a much wider and more difficult range of 
choice, and have thence become confused, bewildered, giddy, tte 
evaltée, incoherent, arbitrary, capricious, in the process of using 
this suddenly enlarged discretion. The present House of Com- 
mons has been so inefficient, anarchic, and on the whole, we 
must say, disreputable as it has been, because there has scarcely 
been a single great question on which any member could not 
invent plausible ground for changing his party, and yet disclaim 
having changed his principles. 

If this be true, as we believe it to be, there has been no 
more signal instance of the mischief of this solution of all 
party ties than the course taken by Lord Elcho. Vivacious, 
intelligent, seli-complacent to the verge of even delighting 
in himself, yet a man of very ordinary powers, and quite 
destitute of either political earnestness or political sagacity, 
Lord Elcho attached himself to Lord Palmerston, because he 
saw in that able statesman the aristocratic prepossessions and 
the popular demeanour which promised to prolong to the 
utmost the reign of a frank nobility which treats the people 
kindly, but de haut en bas. Before the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord Elcho had already avowed his absolute opposition 
to any lowering of the borough franchise, though Lord Pal- 
merston had given his own authority to a policy of moderate 
extension of the franchise. ‘I say that, if changes are to be 
made,” said Lord Elcho, in the debate on Mr. Baines’s 6/. 
Borough Suffrage Bill in 1865, “they ought not to be made in 
the direction of this Bill. By breaking through the 102. 
arrangement, by lowering the suffrage, you cut the string 
of the pendulum which regulates the working of the 
machinery. If you find extension necessary, you should 
try to secure it, not by cutting the string, but by 
extending the chord of the are which the pendulum 
describes without lengthening the line. (A laugh, and ‘ How 
would you do that #’) Iam asked how I would do that. By 
giving more momentum to the machinery, in the way pointed 
out by my friend the working man.” That fragment exactly 
represents Lord Eleho’s patronizing, viewy, and complacent 
mind. But the remarkable point about his recent career is, 
that though he laid down this principle before the death of 
Lord Palmerston, and seemed to be supporting it after the 
death of Lord Palmerston so long as none but Liberals moved 
in the direction of Reform, his mind has grown so giddy with 
his solitary and exalted position as leader of the Cavemen, who 
belong to no party and trust in nothing more stable than Lord 
Elcho’s own judgment, that when the Tories under Mr. Disraeli 
proposed cutting the string of the pendulum (to use Lord Elcho’s 
remarkable metaphor), he strenuously supported them, and re- 
membered no more about his own extraordinary advice to “ ex- 
tend the chord of the are which the pendulum describes by 
giving more momentum to the machinery.” As far as the world 











| dangerous as the Liberal Reform Bill he cordially supported ; 
'and apparently only because it was proposed by the Tories, i.e., 





proposed inconsistently and ‘immorally. In fact, Lord Elcho 
seems able to pardon any political action, however contrary 
to his own wishes, so long as it is not connected with a pro- 
fession of Liberal principles. Give it a varnish of Tory words, 
and he is all graciousness to it at once. 

Is it not plain, then, that Lord Elcho has lost what head 
he had in trying to supply head to a new and independent 
party? It has now come to this,—that the only inexpiable 


If you were suddenly to intrust the existing class of ships’| crime in his eyes attaching to a measure is, not its Liberal 


| 


captains not only with absolute nautical discretion, but with 
absolute commercial discretion as to what voyages they should 


He will take anything, even 


effect, but its Liberal origin. 
He is disposed to 


though it be Liberal, with a Tory label. 
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repudiate anything, in spite of its being Conservative in the 
truest sense, of Liberal parentage. The most curious illustra- 


tion of this last prepossession against measures of Liberal origin | 


with which he would otherwise have been disposed to agree, is 
his policy on the Irish Church. Lord Elcho himself confessed in 
one of the recent debates that up to the time when Mr. Glad- 
stone moved in the matter he had been in the habit of using 
strong language as to the anomaly and political mischiefs of 


that institution, but no,sooner did he find Mr. Gladstone mov- | 


ing than he drew back. A change was right in theory, but 
nothing which the political leader of his (nominal) party could 
do, could be practically right; and so Lord Elcho, in spite of sin- 
cerely disliking the principle of the Irish Church, supported 
Mr. Disraeli because he resisted Mr. Gladstone. How, we ask, 
can the principle of representation endure at all in England, if 
constituencies are to be asked to pardon, on personal grounds, 
the vehement, the obstinate, the unflagging opposition of their 
representatives to the party and policy which they were specially 
chosen to support ? We say that unless Haddingtonshire makes 
an example of Lord Elcho, representation there will seem to 
mean the very opposite of what it is supposed to mean. Such 
liberty as this for Members, is the abolition of all liberty for 
Constituencies. If this is to be allowed, Constituencies instead 
of tending to form the political character and opinions of 
Parliament by their choice, will only form its manners, and 
waive political principles altogether. If Haddingtonshire 
Liberals still vote for Lord Elcho, they will have announced 
their preference of lively, agreeable manners and _ infinite 
aristocratic self-complacency, to all political ends and aims 
altogether. We submit that that is not a result which can 
strengthen our English confidence in representative institutions. 





COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


HE Report on Scientific Instruction just made by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons is, on one point, 
quite adverse to the current of opinion which led to its appoint- 
ment. Amid the clamour that the foreigner was catching us 
up and surpassing us in manufacturing, that our industrial 
pre-eminence was in danger, that it was doubtful whether we 
could even maintain equality and avoid sinking to a second-rate 
position,—this other cry gained a good deal of notice: that the 
foreigner was beating us because of his scientific knowledge. 
A general impression was created that in foreign workshops 
there was a great deal more of the light of science than among 
their English competitors, and hence a superiority in organiza- 
tion and production with which we could not compete. The 
Select Committee do not echo this ery at all. On the contrary, 
they say that the pressure of foreign competition, where it 
exists, is attributable to other causes—to the “ artistic taste ”’ 
of foreigners, ‘“ to fashion, to lower wages, and to the absence 
of trade disputes abroad, and to the greater readiness 
with which handicraftsmen abroad, in some trades, adapt 
themselves to new requirements.” The acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge is only one of the elements of indvstrial pro- 
gress, and so far as the workmen are concerned, is only 
essential in certain trades. Another and an indispensable 
element of industrial success is “the acquisition of practical 
experience and manipulative skill,” which are “possessed in 
a pre-eminent degree by our manufacturing population.” And 
these acquirements are obtained in our factories and work- 
shops, which in their organization and appliances are gener- 
ally the models that “other nations have hitherto imitated 
and followed, but not surpassed.” In point of fact, foreign 
workmen, as a rule, have not more knowledge of science than 
our own; and the inference is, though not expressly put by 
the Committee, that whatever advantage foreigners have in the 
more general knowledge of science among masters and man- 
agers, it is counterbalanced by their deficiencies in other indis- 
pensable conditions of success. So far the Committee's 
Teport is reassuxing. It removes all cause of panic, and 
encourages sensible people to enter with good-will and 
hope on the task which may really be before them, 
instead of depressing them with the notion of a long con- 
test, in which the chances of failure preponderate. 
18 something reassuring even in the phrase applied to 
foreign competition generally, “where it exists,” coupled 
with the scantiness of the instances which are actually re- 
ferred to. There was, no doubt, a good deal of exaggera- 
tion in the clamour about foreign superiority, as well as in 
the cry that the superiority was due to scientific knowledge. 
The Committee have nevertheless ascertained enough to 
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| justify some important recommendations. First of all, they 
find that from the want of primary education the powers of 
our workmen are not developed as they ought to be. The 
majority of the foreign workmen in the industries alleged to 
compete with us are not better educated, but the extraordi- 
narily rapid progress which Continental nations have made in 
| manufacturing, though not so far as to surpass us, is partly 
due “to the elementary instruction which is universal among the 
working population of Germany and Switzerland.” If our 
| workmen had elementary education, they would be competent 
to receive scientific instruction at a later period, and the area 
from which foremen and managers could be drawn would be 
enlarged. Unfortunately, the instruction now given in ele- 
mentary schools is insufficient, a statement which as a rule 
| applies to the education given to “half-timers” under the 
Factory Act. “ The little rndimentary knowledge acquired at 
school is rarely retained after the young people have been at 
work for two or three years.” The second fact ascertained is 
that foreigners have been assisted in their progress by the 
scientific training of the proprietors and managers. ‘They 
enjoy incomparably greater facilities than we do for studying 
theoretical and applied science; and above all, the secondary 
education which enablesthem to takeadvantage of these facilities 
is more advanced than with us. In short, it is this superiority in 
secondary education which is the root of the matter. The model 
schools in which young men may be trained to be engineers, 
or chemists, or practical agriculturists, of which so much has 
been heard, are asserted by the Committee to have had 
nothing to do with it. Such schools are pronounced an in- 
different substitute for real factories. What is wanted is a 
general scientific training preliminary to the specific study for 
a particular industry ; and when explained, the common sense 
of this is apparent. The habits of mind suitable for a cer- 
tain class of occupations, and some acquaintance with their 
general subject-matter, are most appropriately gained in the 
course of general education ; but apprenticeship to real work 
is necessary, cr, at least, most useful to follow a particular 
calling. Yet this fact, which is so obvious, and is known to 
be so true in the professions, was obscured in the early dis- 
cussions about foreign scientific superiority. Had they done 
nothing else, the Committee would have done no little service 
in bringing out the truth on this point. 

The leading recommendations singularly reinforce those of 
the Schools’ Inquiry Commission. The course of inquiry has 
been different and more special; but the result is the same. 
The beginning of improvement must be efficient elementary 
instruction, with the regular attendance of the children 
secured for a sufficient period; and the second step is the 
reorganization of secondary instraction. What the Committee 
recommend is the selection of certain endowed schools to be 
reconstituted as science schools, and rendered available by 
exhibitions to the surrounding districts. They do not explain 
to what extent the scientific training in these schools should be 
earried, but that is mainly a matter of detail. The important 
thing for industrial purposes is to have a number of schools 
where preparation for an industrial career can be made by 
those who are not to enter the Universities. Thus another 
effective blow is struck at the effete grammar-schools which 
pretend to teach classics. Whatever theories or disputes 
about culture there may be, here is a necessity of the national 
existence which can only be supplied in a certain way. The 
practical English mind, which is really set upon industrial 
superiority, will take care to find the means, although only 
bewildered between classics and science when the dispute is 
| conducted on a less practical issue. 
| 





These are, in our view, the main recommendations— 
elementary instruction and a reorganization of secondary 
education. Some of the recommendations, how- 
ever, are important enough; for instance, that draw- 
ing might be taught in elementary schools, drawing 
| being useful to most ordinary workmen. Again, an addi- 
ition to the emoluments of science teachers, and the pay- 
| ment “ for results’ of teachers in elementary day schools who 
teach science to older scholars, are small matters, which might 
| yet tell in diffusing scientific education. At present, one of 
our deficiencies is the want of men who can teach even the 
elements of science. Most of those who do teach only do so 
las a supplement to some other occupation, and their classes 
'are thus very intermittent. By enlarging the grants a little 
| we may greatly encourage the growth of a class of science 
teachers. Another valuable recommendation is the granting 
of degrees in science at Oxford and Cambridge so as to 
, encourage higher science teachers ; and with the same end, the 
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opening of a greater number of fellowships to distinctions | One is four, the other five, centuries old. How infinitesing 
in natural science. We miss, however, what seems to us | the difference between the firearms of the year 1400 ang the 
a most important suggestion which Professor Fleeming | year 1800! The “Brown Bess,” the field guns, and th 
Jenkin, one of the witnesses examined by the Committee, | carronades with which Nelson and Wellington and Napoleon 
makes in a very able article in the new number of the Fort-| won their victories when we were young, were superior in 
nightly Review. It is that the only avenue to Government | little except readiness to the matchlocks and the cannon with 
appointments to which scientific knowledge is necessary should | which the Barons of the Middle Ages fought out their contests 
be through the secondary and other science schools which may | as soon as they had discarded the bows and arrows which haj 
be established ; and that civil engineers and master manu-| sufficed for mankind from the days of Thermopyla, ang 
facturers, to whose business scientific knowledge is requisite, | earlier, to the days of Agincourt, and later. But now egg. 
should be stimulated to admit no pupils who have not passed | trast the progress since 1840 with the progress of the previogs 
through the same mill and satisfied certain examinations. In| five hundred years. Compare the needle gun of Sadowa, o 
this way only will the necessary vogue to a scientific course | the Chassepot rifle of Mentana, or the Enfield of our ow 
be given. troops, or even the Mini¢é of Inkerman, with the commo, 
The other recommendations of the Committee relate mainly | musket which the veteran pedants of the Duke of Wellington's 
to the principle on which grants in aid to local schools should | Army could scarcely be persuaded to discard. Compare the 
be given, as well as to superior colleges of science and schools} Armstrong, the Blakesley, or the Whitworth ordnance of 
for special scientific instruction. With obvious propriety, the | to-day,—with their almost boundless calibre, their terrible 
Committee say that such grants should be chiefly designed to | projectiles, their marvellous precision, and their three-mile 
promote local activity. But we attach less importance to this} range,—with the round shot or shell fired from the field 
part of the matter, just because the main battle is to have/ pieces which battered Badajoz and St. Sebastian. It is pro. 
the efficient elementary instruction and the reorganized | bable that within fifty years from the first application of gun. 
secondary education. Beyond these, any great extension of | powder to war, the destructive power of the fire-arms thep 
Government aid seems both uncalled-for and of doubtful] invented was nearly as great as that of those used in the 
utility. The duty of Government is to supply information| reign of Napoleon. It is probable that we are now within 
at a time of preparation like this, and establish appliances for } far less than fifty years of the furthest point to which the condj. 
giving degrees,—that is, for certifying good instruction, so} tions of matter will permit that destructive power to be carried, 
that people need not choose their schools and teachers at Then as to printing. The books printed within five-and. 
random. This done, there is sufficient eagerness to get educa-| twenty years after the first use of movable types were as clear, 
tion for children among the classes that need scientific train-| as perfect, as beautiful specimens of typography as any that 
ing, and sufficient means to pay for it, to make the rest} were produced five-and-twenty years ago. A little mor 
secure. As the Report points out, the class which pays| rapidity and a great deal more cheapness make up, perhaps, 
hundreds of guineas to have sons entered with engineering| the sum-total of the improvements in the typographic art 
firms, can afford to pay for any education that is shown | between the time of Caxton and the time of Spottiswoode, 
to be indispensable. Scientific training will indeed be| But within the memory of those still young the wonderful 
rather at a premium in a short time, and there is no use in | art of rapid stereotyping has been introduced ; and to this alone 
helping people to get it for nothing. There is always an| it is owing that newspapers are able to supply the demands of 
advantage in leaving much to private enterprise, where it is| their hundred thousand readers. It would be of course im- 
possible to do so. We may have been resting too securely on| possible to compose more than one set of types within the 
our pre-eminence, and so have allowed the foreigner to gain| very few hours allowed for the supply of each day’s demand. 
ground upon us; but the fact that so much has been done | It would be equally impossible to print off from that one set 
already to remedy the oversight shows the value of our self-| more than an eighth or a tenth part of the number of copies 
governing habits, which too much Government organization in | which the leading papers are required to furnish within three 
education, as in other matters, might check. or four hours. But by casting from the first composed types 
as soon as completed, any number of fac-simile blocks can be 
a = ' produced, and from these, by the help of circular machines, 
CONCENTRATED PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. a indefinite number of he Mae ta pa be struck off in an 
F EW phenomena are more remarkable, yet few have been; almost incredibly short space of time. Twelve thousand copies 
less remarked, than the degree in which material civili-| an hour, and even more, can, we believe, be easily produced 
zation,—the progress of mankind in all those contrivances} by each machine. The multiplication thus rendered feasible 
which oil the wheels and promote the comfort of daily life,—| is practically almost unlimited. 


| But it is in the three momentous matters of light, locomo- 


has been concentrated into the last half-century. It is not too | 
much to say that in these respects more has been done, richer | tion, and communication that the progress effected in this 


and more prolific discoveries have been made, grander achieye- | generation contrasts most surprisingly with the aggregate of 
ments have been realized, in the course of the fifty years of our | the progress effected in all previous generations put together 
own life-time than in all the previous life-time of the race, | since the earliest dawn of authentic history. The lamps and 
since states, nations, and politics, such as history makes us| torches which illuminated Belshazzar’s feast were probably 
acquainted with, have had their being. In some points, no | just as brilliant, and framed out of nearly the same materials, 
doubt, the opposite of this is true. In speculative philosophy, | as those which shone upon the splendid fétes of Versailles 
in poetry, in the arts of sculpture and painting, in the per-| when Marie Antoinette presided over them, or those of the 
fection and niceties of language, we can scarcely be said to| Tuileries during the Imperial magnificence of the First 
have made any advance for upwards of two thousand years.| Napoleon. Pine wood, oil, and perhaps wax, lighted the ban- 
Probably no instrument of thought and expression has been or| quet halls of the wealthiest nobles alike in the eighteenth 
ever will be more perfect than Greek or Sanscrit ; no poet will| century before Christ and in the eighteenth century after 
surpass Homer or Sophocles; no thinker dive deeper than| Christ. There was little difference, except in finish of workman- 
Plato or Pythagoras; no sculptor produce more glorious | ship and elegance of design—little, if any, advance, we mean, in 
marble conceptions than Phidias or Praxiteles. It may well | the illuminating power, orin the source whence that power was 
be that David, and Confucius, and Pericles were clothed as | drawn—between the lamps used in the days of the Pyramids, the 
richly and comfortably as George III. or Louis XVIII, and | days of the Coliseum, and the days of Kensington Palace. Fifty 
far more becomingly. There is every reason to believe that | years ago, that is, we burnt the same articles, and got about the 
the dwellings of the rich and great among the Romans, Greeks, | same amount of light from them, as we did five thousand years 
and Babylonians were as luxurious and well appointed as our| ago. Now, we use gas of which each burner is equal ‘o 
own, as well as incomparably more gorgeous and enduring. It| teen or twenty candles; and when we wish for more can hare 
is certain that the palaces belonging to the nobles and| recourse to the electric light or analogous inventions, which 
monarchs of the Middle Ages,—to say nothing of abbeys, | are fifty-fold more brilliant and far-reaching than even the best 
minsters, and temples,—were in nearly all respects equal to| gas. The streets of cities, which from the days of Pharoah to 
those erected in the present day, and in some important points | those of Voltaire were dim and gloomy, even where not wholly 
far superior. But in how many other equally significant and | unlighted, now blaze everywhere (except in London) with 
valuable particulars has the progress of the world been not! something of the brilliancy of moonlight. In a word, all the 
only concentrated into these latter days, but singularly | advance that has been made in these respects has been made 

vasmodic in its previous march ? | since many of us were children. We remember light as it 38 

Take two of the most remarkable inventions of all time, | in the days of Solomon, we see it as Drummond and Fara- 
both of comparatively modern date,—gunpowder and printing. | day have made it. 
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The same thing may be said of locomotion. Nimrod and 
Noah travelled just in the same way, and just at the same rate, 
“qhomas Assheton Smith and Mr. Coke of Norfolk. The 
‘arts of the Olympic Games went just as fast as the chariots 
shat conveyed our nobles to the Derby, “in our hot youth, 
ahen George the Third was King.” When Abraham wanted 
ip send @ message to Lot he despatched a man on horseback, 
«ho galloped twelve miles an hour. When our fathers wanted 
jp send a message to their nephews, they could do no better, 
god go 00 quicker. When we were young, if we wished to 
travel from London to Edinburgh, we thought ourselves lucky 
we could average eight miles an hour,—just as Robert Bruce 
‘cht have done. Vow, in our old age, we feel ourselves 

ieved if we do not average forty miles. Everything that 

been done in this line since the world began,—everything, 
rhaps, that the capacities of matter and the conditions of 
the human frame will ever allow to be done,—has been done 
since we were boys. The same at sea. Probably, whcn the 
wind was favourable, Ulysses, who was a bold and skilful 
navigator, sailed as fast as a Dutch merchantman of the year 
1800, nearly as fast at times as an American yacht or clipper 
of our fathers’ day. Vow, we steam twelve and fifteen miles 
sn hour with wonderful regularity, whether wind and tide be 
favourable or not ;—nor is it likely that we shall ever be able 
togo much faster. But the progress in the means of commu- 
nication is the most remarkable of all. In this respect Mr. 
‘Pitt was no better off than Pericles or Agamemnon. If Ruth 
had wished to write to Naomi, or David to send a word of 
love to Jonathan when he was a hundred miles away, they 
could not possibly have done it under twelve hours. Nor 
could we to our own friends thirty years ago. In 1867 the 
humblest citizen of Great Britain can send such a message, 
not a hundred miles, but a thousand, in twelve minutes. 





HE heat has raised the question of Wigs, and with it a discus- 
sion, never yet settled in ingland, as to the merits or 
demerits of official costumes. The subject looks a small one, but it 
is worth arguing, for it involves in a very direct, though it may be 
arather ridiculous, way a matter of some importance, namely, the 
end which the social reformers of the day intend to seek. Are 
they, to put it colloquially, going in for reality in all things, or 
only for equality in all things? ‘The two ends are very different, 
and we do not know that the difference can be better illustrated 
than by this very dispute about clothes. ‘The able judge who 
presides in the Divorce Court, Sir James Wilde,—who, be it 
remarked, en passant, has filled Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s seat in a 
manner which was said to be impossible, showing himself at once 
8 consummate judge, a man of the world, and a man of principle, 
—this week advised the Bar to lay aside their wigs during the 
extreme heat. ‘They complied very gladly, and the momentary 
breach of etiquette was taken advantage of to decry the some- 
what antiquated and inconvenient costume still worn by the 
members of the Bar. In India and America, it was argued, the 
whole absurdity has been abolished. Judges are there considered 
citizens, invested with certain functions for the benefit of the 
community, and wear, without detriment to their office, the 
ordinary dress of gentlemen, barristers plead in frock-coats, and 
wigs are only worn at masquerades. Why should not the lawyers 
do the same in England, why, in fact, should not everybody wear 
the same costume, and the special office be left to enforce and 
receive such respect as is inherent in its powers, or its merits, or 
even its antiquity, and not in its clothes? ‘There is no doubt that 
with the advocates of equality, and indeed, more or less, with most 
men of democratic opinions, this matter of robes is a sort of 
crucial test ; that they heartily dislike them as relics of feudalism 
or other deceased organization of society, and will, if they can, 
abolish them altogether. An active and, so to speak, powerful 
impression of that kind deserves study, if only that we may know 
on what basis of reason our prejudices rest; and this particular 
impression, as we have said, involves much. 
Prima facie the weight of reasoning would seem to be all against 
the clothes, if only because the ordinary arguments in their favour 
are so singularly inept. ‘The defence from the analogy of uniform, 
for instance, is an absurd one, for uniform is worn by soldiers and 
sailors as their weapons are worn, to increase their direct efliciency. 
A body of soldiers or sailors in uniform is more easily recognizable 
by its officers and its own members than a body without such 





honour and that tradition of merit which has all the bencficial 
effect of pedigree; but the original motive of uniform was the 
more vulgar one, increased efficiency, increased power of dis- 
tinguishing between friend and foe. ‘The proof of that fact is that 
in a night attack, when ordinary uniform would be indistinguish- 
able, able commanders always try to devise a new one, a white 
sleeve, or a cross, or other mark which can be recognized when 
there is very little light. Uniform has other uses, the greatest, 
perhaps, being that it marks the soldier from the civilian, and, 
therefore, by making the armed man specially visible, makes him 
also specially responsible ; but its main use is the increase it affords 
of direct power to the soldier to do the work for which he is 
educated, privileged, and paid. No such advantage can be claimed 
for most ceremonial uniforms, for those worn by deputy lieu- 
tenants, courtiers, diplomatists, or even, with all respect be 
it spoken, barristers and judges. They could do their work 
as efficiently in ordinary costume as in special dress, and the 
popular defence for their robes needs examination before it is 
accepted. It issaid, again, that the robes and the wigs increase the 
respect with which judges and counsellors are regarded by the 
multitude, and as it is well that the multitude should respect 
the ministers of the law, it is well that the latter should wear 
dresses which inspire respect. ‘The argument deserves more atten- 
tion than the analogy from uniform, because, to begin with, 
its two main propositions are undeniably true. Nothing, no one 
sentiment man has ever evinced, is quite so valuable as respect for 
law. That is, we hope and believe, the feeling, or, to say what we 
really mean, the faith which as civilization advances will be the 
sufficient substitute for ‘ reverence ” in its social sense, ** loyalty,” 
‘* obedience,” and many other sentiments which, once real and 
beneficial, are now becoming unreal and therefore mischievous. It 
is also true that the masses of half-civilized men do respect autho- 
rity in fine clothes, or rather in exceptional clothes, more than 
authority in ordinary dress ; do feel more inclined to obey a ‘* Red 
Judge ” than a judge in a frock-coat, do hesitate more to criticize 
a decision given by a man ina wig than one delivered by a man 
without one. But this is not quite the whole case. If this 
reverence for clothes, inborn as it seems to be in some Western 
races, is founded in any noble feeling, cadit questio, let us cultivate 
costume, but if it is founded in a base proclivity of the human 
mind, then not even the value of reverence for law, not even the 
aid the false respect lends to the administration of justice, is 
a sufficient excuse for pandering to such a depravation of an in- 
stinct. ‘The American Democrat is then right, who holds all such 
things degrading ; and not the Continental Democrat, who holds 
them degrading or ennobling according to their social intent, who, 
for example, like most Reds, would have all men dressed alike 
unless honoured with a function from the people. ‘The point is 
not what it is supposed to be, the effect of clothes in securing the 
obedience of the multitude,—which we admit to the full, and 
might, possibly, exaggerate,—but the effect of exceptional clothes 
worn by officers of the State or of the Law in elevating the multi- 
tude. If that is not secured, the case of the clothes will ultimately 
be lost, for the sentiment of equality, as far as it goes—and it goes 
a wonderfully little way—does ennoble men, and is not lightly to 
be disregarded. ‘There is this much to be said even for the election 
of judges, in itself the most fatal custom democracy has instituted, 
that it does force the ordinary man to consider what the law he 
helps to make really is, and why its exponent, whom he has helped 
to appoint, is deserving of his sedulous respect, a consideration 
much more to his mental and moral advantage than blind fear of 
the judge’s power. 

We confess we do see grave reason to believe, though we shail 
irritate many sober thinkers by saying so, that the system of 
official clothing will stand this supreme test; that the special robe 
worn by the judge, or the barrister, or the policeman does actually 
elevate and not simply blind those it is intended to affect, does 
appeal to a certain nobleness and not to a certain baseness in their 
inner nature. We doubt whether the feeling which we English 
are compelled to describe by a Latin word, solemnity, be not a 
sound instead of an unhealthy state of mind, whether it does not 
often mean, whether in church, or court, or ceremonial, supposing it 
always to be real and not factitious, that the better nature of the 
man is struggling to the front, that his brain and heart are 
quickened and raised under it, instead of being debased or deterio- 
rated. Any severe call on a man, even if it be only a call to self- 
defence, makes him, or should make him, more of a man, weuld 
make him, if he were in the mental condition we all desire to see 





uniform, and that power of easy recognition is a valuable and him reach; and there is no call quicker or more certain of a response 
indeed an essential element of force. It is usual to say that a | than that made by any real solemnity. If that is true,—and we all 
uniform gives the soldier pride, and helps to preserve a sense of | acknowledge it in connection with worship, though half of us seck 
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the exciting means in a simplicity which, so to speak, reveals God, |as insignificant as Venus and as distant as Jupite, ot 
and the other half in a magnificence which honours him,—the case] very probably also on causes which seem so little adequate i pert 
for the clothes is won, for nothing produces solemnity like a sudden | the effect as the magnetic condition of our own tiny able 
change in the ordinary circumstantials and surroundings of life. | When we consider that the Sun is so big that, to use Mr, Lock = ban! 
We could produce it, for example, most effectually in a court of | own illustration in another most attractive little work,* jt oun the 
justice without any change of clothes, by merely altering the colour | take nine years for a railway train to go round it at the rate of 1 
of the atmosphere. We do not doubt that if every criminal were | thirty miles an hour (while a train going at the same ratg Town ther 
tried under red light, or blue light, or green light, or any light to| our earth would only take a month), and that, even in Weight, th ba 
which mankind are unaccustomed, the effect on him, on the bar, | Sun is 300,000 times the weight of our Earth ; in short, that oxy be | 
on witnesses would be one of awe; that there would be greater} planet (and still more Venus, which is smaller and lighter) night par 
reluctance to tell lies, greater fear of resistance to law, greater | easily drop into one of the holes or vortices which we call the * spoty sinc 
disposition to realize the divinity, so to speak, of the whole] on the Sun” without adding anything considerable to the Sun mea 
machinery, than if there were no such divergencies from the | bulk or attractive power,—it seems hardly credible that those gig. ture 
appearances of every-day life. That contrivance, though once {tic changes in the sun’s constitution which we know to be indicate tior 
familiar to many quasi-religious tribunals, is at once too incon-| by the appearance of what we term the spots, should be caused by whi 
venient and too theatrical for our own time or for habitual use; but | what is called the ‘* approach ” of a body so small as Venus, Or even mal 
its effect, though differing in degree, would be identical in kind with | considering its enormous minimum distance, so feeble as Jupiter, of t 
that of the exceptional clothes worn in English Courts of Law| itssurface. Yet Messrs. Lockyer and Balfour Stewartevidentlyhgy low 
—would, that is, bring home to all present the fact that they were | this to be all but proved. Theyremind us, that ‘just as a poker thy int 
in an atmosphere different from that of every-day life, an atmo- | intoa hot furnace will create a greater disturbance of the heat thay tio! 
sphere in which truth was more indispensable, fairness more certain, | thrust intoa chamber very little hotter than itself. . . . the moh, tha 
justice more swift, than in the street or the home. Why should | cular state of the sun, just as of that of the cannon or of fulgj. mo: 
the strong though temporary concentration of mind produced by | nating powder, may be externally sensitive to impressions fry mo 
such an atmosphere debase instead of ennobling? As a matter of | without.” ‘‘ We may thus very well suppose,” they say, « thy org 
fact, we know that it does not, that, for example, although there is | an extremely small withdrawal of heat from the sun might cayy tuc 
much lying in English Courts of Justice,—frightfully much, espe- | a copious condensation; and this change of molecular state would, org 
cially when the object is to make of moral legal evidence,—=sti!l, wit- | of course, by means of altered reflection, &c., alter, to a considg. des 
nesses are more truthful, more conscious that they ought to be | able extent, the distribution over the various particles of the sun} an 
truthful in a Court than in the street. It may be said, that is all | surface of an enormous quantity of heat, and great mechanig the 
the fear of punishment ; but we would ask any honourable man | changes might very easily result.” These learned men seem cm. sw 
who means to speak truth always, whether he did not become | vinced that what we call the spots on the sun are really causd 
in Court more exact, more literal, in fact, though not in intention, | by the down-rush of comparatively cold vapour from th th 
more truthful than when he was out of it. He would be so in any | surface of the sun’s atmosphere into its infinitely hotter interior of 
Court, whether the judge were robed or not? Doubtless, because |and that this formation of comparatively cold vapour on th m 
the aspect of every Court, the mere fact that the assembly is a| surface which then rushes down like a falling cloud into the body m 
Court, makes him so ; but the effect will be all the more rapid and | of the sun, is more or less caused by the approach of Venus anj al 
complete for any violent divergence from the associations of every- | other planets to their minimum distance from the sun. Shou er 
day life, and the easiest of such divergencies is a change of] any two or three of those planets which are known to affect the m 
costume. sun’s spots “be acting together at the same place upon the su, re 

It may be said that this argument would justify any amount of | We may expect,” say these writers, ‘‘a very large amount of spot ki 
official bedizenment, any absurdity in special costume ; but that is} Which will attain their maximum at that position of the sun mos tt 
2 mere assertion, to be tested by the effect of the clothes. In some | remote from these planets. When we say that very good evidence Pp 
cases the effect of divergence is distinctly bad, as, for example, has been shown for this statement, we mean that it would hay b 
when it produces any kind of reverence for the clothes themeelves, | been reckoned conclusive had the statement been of a less wonde. h 


as must happen whenever they increase the prominence and 
visibleness of an unreal or bad idea. That would be the case, for 
example, if mere differences of rank were marked in the modern 
world by sumptuary laws. Or the clothes themselves may be 
objectionable, not because they are meaningless so much as because 
they awake some false or grotesque association. ‘That is the case 
with English Court dress because it is so like a footman’s, with the 
Windsor uniform for almost the same reason, and with one form 
of episcopal dress because it is so nearly that of another sex. The 
ordinary English clergyman’s robe of office wakes no such feeling, 
but on the contrary warns the audience that the speaker is about 
to address them on subjects higher than those of a public meeting, 
helps to put them in a frame of mind more instead of less receptive 
of the ideas he has to communicate. We might as well argue 
that gesture is no part of oratory, melody no part of poetry, form 
no part of substance, as that dress can lend nothing to the 
solemnity of ceremonial except an emotion which is either a 
surplusage or a baseness. It is neither, if our view is correct, but 
an aid, tending to concentrate, and, therefore, to strengthen, the 
impulses and faculties we all desire to call out. 


THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE SUN. 

( gh striking articles on the Sun’s relation to the material 

universe, written in partnership by an eminent astronomer, 
Mr. Norman Lockyer, and Dr. BalfourStewart, haveappearedin the 
July and August numbers of Macmillan’s Magazine. ‘These papers 
seem to us to have a more than common interest, not only for the 
general observer of the still unfolding laws of science, but even 
for the student of those deeper analogies which connect mind and 
matter. ‘The new point in these articles is the popular exposition 
of what has only recently been suspected on anything like evi- 
denee by astronomers, namely, the exceeding delicacy of the 
Sun's structure, a delicacy so great that the vast physical changes 
which go on in that enormous mass which both holds together and 





warms our whole planetary system, are now all but known to 
depend on influences exerted over the Sun’s mass by plancts 


ful character.” In short, it would seem that the centre of ou 
system, the centre not only of its mechanical but of its luminoy 
and heating influence, is a great mass of matter in so highly 
sensitive and susceptible a state, that even the little satellite, 
which are nothing in comparison with it, produce what we my 
almost call gigantic solar tides in the atmospheric and vapourow 
envelope of the Sun’sluminous surface. From this our essayistsdrav 
the conclusion that ‘‘ there seems to be great molecular delicacy d 
construction in the sun, and probably also, to an inferior extent, 
in the various planets, and the bond between the sun and the 
various members of our system appears to be a more intimate one 
than has hitherto been imagined. The result of all this will bk 
that a disturbance from without is very easily communicated 
our luminary, and that when it takes place, it communicatess 
thrill to the very extremity of the system.” In the second article, 
Dr. Balfour Stewart and Mr. Lockyer apply these facts to a dis 
cussion of the possible influence of mind on matter. ‘Their notion 
seems to be that the highest and most delicately organizd 
forms of energy are most susceptible of enormous variety 
and flexibility of effect from the slightest alteration of th 
governing purpose. As the mere touch of a finger vil 
sometimes alter the issue of a war and of a whole planet 
civilization, if that finger-touch is applied through the deli 
cately constructed rifled cannon of our modern warfare,—as th 
mere turn of a wheel an inch or two more one way or the other 
will direct the expenditure of the enormous force of an iron steal 
ram, and so change, perhaps, the fate of a campaign ; so the vely 
slightest influence brought to bear on a body of such intensity df 
energy as the Sun, produces an effect of a magnitude far mor 
than proportional to the seeming cause, namely, the one new con 
dition which is freshly introduced, and which determines the direc: 
tion of expenditure of that energy. Our essayists point out that 
although no energy of any sort is ever lost, yet energy of 4 
high intensity and efficiency has a constant tendency to degrade 
into energy of a low, diffused, and worthless sort, which, as far # 
| is yet known, (so the men of science say), can never be again restored 
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* Llementary Essays on Astronomy. By J. Normasa Lockyer. London: Macmillan 
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«> the intense « and efficient state. Mechanical force and high-tem- 

rature heat are, they say, representatives of superior energy, cap- 
able of being so directed as to produce great results. ‘‘On the other 
band, when heat is equally diffused, or spread about, it represents 
the most degraded and worthless of all forms of energy. Nothing 
of value can be accomplished by its means. ‘Thus, for instance, 
there is abundance of heat spread throughout the walls of the 
chamber in which we now write, but not a particle of all this can 
be converted into useful mechanical effect.” We may remark, 
parenthetically, that we do not quite understand this assertion, 
since direct and immediate mechanical effect is in no sense the sole 
measure of energy ; surely, a mild climate, which is low-tempera- 
ture heat universally diffused over a great space, is the chief condi- 
tion of a high organization for-innumerable plants and animals,— 
which plants and animals may well determine the whole future of 
mankind, and even in some respects the mechanical organizations 
of the future ; and we should have supposed, therefore, that such 
low-temperature heat might be regarded as really transformed 
into the energy of all the life of which it is an essential condi- 
tion. But we understand the main drift of the essayists to be this, 
that very intense forces and very highly organized forces are far 
more capable of yielding great immediate results to what seem the 
most trivial directing influences, than widely diffused and poorly 
organized forces, however great they may be in their total magni- 
tude. A directing mind, acting on intense forces of the highest 
organization, may, by a mere stroke of the finger, alter the 
destinies of the whole race. Soa directing mind, acting on such 
an immeasurable store of highly concentrated and intense force as 
the sun, may produce the most gigantic results by the very 
smallest direction of an insignificant physical agency. 

This drift of our essayists is a very interesting drift; but 
their physical illustrations seem to us to suggest an analogy 
of quite another order and, to us, of much higher and 
more novel interest. It is this,;—that both in mind and 
matter, immutability of form is a note not of the highest 
and most intense, but of the lowest and poorest form of 
energy. ‘The vulgar view of the sun is, that it is the im- 
mutable centre of our system, round which all its satellites 
revolve. Mathematicians and astronomers, of course, have always 
known, since the force of gravity has been understood at all, 
that in proportion to its vastly inferior mass, every one of the 
planets moves the sun as much as the sun moves it; but, gravity 
being one of the lower orders of force, the analogies it has suggested 
have been in some degree false, and the notion of the sun’s com- 
parative immutability as compared with the planets, has been 
Now, 
we know, or seem very likely to know, that by virtue of its very 
intensity of constitution, by virtue of the enormous store of forces 
which it concentrates, it is far more impressible, and undergoes, we 
will not say a far vaster series of changes under the influence of 
many of the planets, than those planets themselves undergo in 
consequence of its influence,—for heat and material life, so far 
as life depends on heat, are derived by the planets almost 
solely from the sun,—but, at any rate, a far vaster series of 
changes than we should have supposed it possible for very in- 
significant bodies to produce in one of such enormous magnitude. 
Has not this fact both a moral and a theological application ? 
Is that really, even among men, the greatest mind which is least 
influenced, we do not say in character and purpose, but in action 
and emotion, by small causes? or that which is open to the most 
intense influences from causes which minds of a lower. calibre would 
noteven recognize at all? Is not the highest energy also the high- 
est susceptibility? As the planet receives from the sun, for the 
most part, not only astore of possible high-temperature heat, but a 
vast and perennial amount of low-temperature heat, which our 
authors (we think rather unguardedly) call the most worthless and 
degraded form of energy, so the “ toiling millions of men sunk in 
labour and pain” receive from great and gifted minds a vast 
amount of what may be called low-temperature thought 
and feeling, which, though essential to their happiness, they 
are scarcely aware of, so quietly and slowly does it dribble 
in. Lut these great and gifted minds, on the contrary, 
receive from the masses the most intense and visible influence,— 
tides of feeling and thought which may be almost com- 
pared for iutensity to those great solar tides said to be caused 
in the sun by the approach of a few petty planets. And 
may we not go further still, and say that while the life of God 
flows out to men in what we can only call low-temperature heat 
of spirit, because we are too poor for anything better, and that 
that low-temperature heat of spirit is of the very essence of the 





Hlim in infinite and eternal tides of thought and emotion, of 
which we can gain only at a distance a faint glimpse through the 
earthly life of the Incarnation. At all events, we see that in physical 
things, immutability of form is the sign not of the highest 
but of the lowest forms of power. Iu human life it is the same. 
The highest minds are far more consciously agitated by the in- 
fluences which come to them from the lower, than the lower by 
those which come to them from the higher. Is it not so, also, as 
between God and man? We receive from Him, it is true, life, 
and breath, and all things, —still, it is in a dull way, in which we 
hardly know what we receive,—it is a ‘* degraded” form of 
energy. But Ie, because He is perfect, is not thus slow and languid 
of nature,—what the foolish metaphysicians call ‘ immutable.” 
Though there is ‘no variableness nor shadow of turning” in Him, 
yet all that in us is poor and feeble is reflected in Him in the 
most intense and vivid life; and great tides of divine life are stirred 
by the poorest approaches of human infirmity. Iwpassibility, far 
from being a divine attribute, is the poorest of human incapacities ; 
and human sin, instead of being the nothing it is supposed in our 
poor philosophical inversions of infinitude, is truly imaged only in 
the divine sufferings of the Cross. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXXIL.— Centra ENGLAND: —NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
WARWICKSHIRE :—ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 
FFUILE two counties which we include in this Province became, 
after the Anglo-Saxon conquest, part of the kingdom of the 
Mercians. Of this kingdom Mr. Freeman observes that ‘it 
appears at the end of the sixth century as a powerful State, but 
has no distinctly recorded founder, no distinctly recorded date of 
origin. It seems to have grown up from the joining together of 
a great number of small principalities, probably of more varied 
origin than the different portions of the othr kingdoms.” 
‘¢ Mercia throughout its history appears far more divided than 
any other part of England. A crowd of wholly independent 
principalities seem to have been gradually united under one 
common rule.” ‘The name MJercians has been generally interpreted 
to mean the March-men, or inhabitants of the March or border 
land towards the Welsh frontier. Their group of principalities 
indeed stretched between the partially or wholly submerged dis- 
trict of the Fens on the south-east and the Severn on the west, the 
Mersey and the Humber defining their boundary on the north, 
and the German Ocean on the north-east. Among these princi- 
palities we have already had to mention that or those of the 
Hwiccas, who are said to have occupied Gloucestershire, Worces- 
tershire, and part of Warwickshire. Derhaps their territories may 
have been bounded on the east by the Foss-Way, and on the north 
by the Watling Street. Waeringawic (Warwick) appears at one 
time to have been their capital. 

Proceeding with the few substantial historical materials that 
remain, we next come to consider the Marks or early settlements 
of the Anglo-Saxons, which are to be found in old Saxon records 
or may be inferred from existing local names. Of the 1,329 
which Mr. Kemble has thus collected, Northamptonshire supplies 
35 aud Warwickshire 31, a medium position among the counties 
of England. Among those which beloug to Northamptonshire are 
the Anningas, Bydelingas, Cytringas, Cuyllingas, Dentuningas, 
Kastringas, Eoforduningas, Heningas, Suntingas, and Weodunino- 
gas ; and (inferred) the Arthingas (Arthingworth), Bingas (Bing- 
ham), Boddingas (Boddington), Bringas (Brington), Cypingas 
(Chipping), Cyslingas (Kislingbury)—peculiar to this county,— 
Collingas (Collingtree), Cotingas (Cottingham), Dacllingas 
(Dallington), Dodingas (Doddington), LElcingas (Kikington), 
Fotheringas (Fotheringay)—peculiar to this county, — Ged- 
dingas (Geddington), Haningas (Ilanniugton), Heardingas 
(Ilardingstone), Hearingas (Harrington), Irthlingas (Irthling- 
borough)—peculiar to this county,—Lodingas (Loddington), 
Ludingas (Luddington), Naessingas (Nassington), Orlingas 
(Orlingbury)—peculiar to this county,—Pidingas (Piddington), 
Rocingas or Hrocingas (Rockiogham)—peculiar to this county,— 
Theodingas (Thedingworth), ‘Thurningas (lhurning), Wealingas 
(Wellingborough), Wearmiugas (Warmington), Waeringas (Wer- 
rington), and the Witeringas or Llwiteringas ( Whittering) —pecu- 
liar to this county. In Warwickshire we find in early Saxon 
documents the Byrlingas and Stoppingas, and we may deduce the 
following additional marks from existing names in that county :— 
The Aeimingas (Almington), Beormingas (Birmingham),—seem- 
ingly au offshoot from an original settlement at Barming in 





AND 


| Kent,—Beoflingas (Bevington)—peculiar to this county,—as 
best we are,—our life, poor and petty as it is, has its reflection in | are also the Bridiugas (Birdingbury), Bulciugas (Bulkington), 
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Burmingas (Burmington)—peculiar to this county,—Cubingas | vale Abbey contain some interesting though ruinous specimens of 


(Cubbington)—also peculiar to this county,—Deorsingas (Dor- the Saxon style; and there are likewise some fragments in the 
sington), Eardingas (Erdington), Haestingas (Hastings), Hem- | churches of Salford-Priors and Beaudesert.” 


lingas (Hemlingford), Honingas (Honington)—seemingly an off- 


shoot from Honing, in Norfolk,—Ilmingas (Ilmington), Iccingas | 


(Itchington), Leamingas (Leamington), Lillingas (Lillington), 
Ludingas (Luddington), Mollingas (Mollington), Paeccingas 
(Packington)—seemingly an offshoot from Patching, in Sussex,— 
Secgingas (Seckington)—peculiar to this county,—as are also the 
Scytingas (Shuttington), Wearmingas (Warmington), Wittingas, 
or Hwitingas (Whittington), and the Willingas (Willington). 

Our readers will scarcely have failed to mark in the present 
names from which we deduce these early settlements of the 
occupiers of Warwickshire the great prevalence of the termina- 
tion ton, which is more decided even than in Northamptonshire. 
This is an essentially Saxon or German termination, indicating 
a race cognate with those which dwelt to the south of the Eyder 
and Sleswick. Whatever, therefore, may be our decision as to 
any difference between the Angle and Saxon races in England 
(which we ourselves do not believe in), the non-Scandinavian 
orgin of the Mercian settlers seems established. It will be 
observed also that these original settlements were most of them 
enclosed, but unfortified—tins, not burhs. Peterborough, on the 
border of the Fen country, was originally called Medeshamstede ; 
then it became a burh or fortified town, and from its wealth 
was called Gylden-burh. We find mention of Hamtun (North- 
ampton) as a town or port (market) in the Sazon Chronicle ; of 
Tofeceaster (Towcester) as a civitas walled with stone; and of 
Waeringawic (Warwick) as an urbs. 

We have no special historical events recorded in connection 
with the conquest and early possession of this Province by the 
Anglo-Saxons. The general basis of the Mercian social constitu- 
tion was, it will be remembered, very similar to that of the West 
Saxons—the King being rated at the same value with respect to 
the ceorl—viz., 72 to 1—and the Mercian noble standing with 
respect to the ceorl at 6 to 1—which was the value of the West- 
Saxon noble of the first class, —the Northumbrian social constitu- 
tion being much more aristocratic, and the Kentish much more 
democratic. ‘The noble class, it will be observed, were in Mercia 
all on one level, which agrees very well with the present social 
position of the gentry. In other respects we see that the West- 
Saxon and Mercian completely agree. 

There are but few entrenchments and military positions in North- 
amptonshire which may be possibly or probably Saxon ; there are 
still fewer in Warwickshire. In the former county we have more 
clear traces of Saxon occupation in church architecture. In the 
church at Brixworth we have ‘‘ the earliest and most complete 
example in the kingdom, The Roman bricks rebuilt up in the walls 
and the basilican plan are embodied into that earliest ecclesias- 
tical style in England which a foregone theory only (says the 
writer in the Quarterly already quoted) would hesitate to pro- 
nounce as Saxon. ‘Mr. Poole has demonstrated two distinct 
ante-Norman periods in the existing church. ‘There is a 
singular Saxon monument still preserved in the Cathedral 
at Peterborough, originally standing in the graveyard, erected 
to record the murder of Abbot Heddon and eighty-four of his 
monks, killed by the Danes in 870, which is the oldest existing 
Christian monument in Britain. Besides the rude transitional 
work of Brixworth, there are Saxon works of higher finish in the 
tower of Earl’s Barton, and in the tower and chancel arches of Brig- 
stock and Whittering ; but it is Barnack that affords the grandest 
example of this period, not only in the county, but in the kingdom. 
The noble tower-arch displays, with the windows, doorway, niches, 
and ornaments of the tower, the singular transitionary work of 
builders passing for the first time from the use of wood to that 
of stone, and cutting their unwonted material and employing it in 
construction like joiners rather than masons. Out of the quarries 
of Barnack rag was dug the stone which built Peterborough and 
Croyland, Thorney and Ramsey, Ely and Bury St. Edmund’s. 
The two stones in Caistor Field, on a land still called 
St. Edmund’s Balk, but popularly said to mark the flight 
of Robin Hood's arrows, were probably connected with tolls 
paid in the conveyance of Barnack stone.” Of Medesham- 
stede or Peterborough Abbey we shall have something to 
say hereafter in speaking of that little city. | Warwickshire 
cannot boast of such remains of Saxon architecture. ‘The most 
striking are those of Polesworth Nunnery, which “ principally con- 
sist of a fine arch and a gateway carved in several divisions. 
Roundheaded door-cases occur in the churches of Badgeley, Kenil- 
worth, Stretton on Dunsmoor, Ryton, Shuttendon, Honingham, 
Wolston, and Burton-Dassett. ‘The remaining portions of More- 





‘The Norihman invasion, it is well known, overwhelmed the 
Mercian principalities or kingdom. Hamtun (Northampton), 
among the rest, fel] into their hands, and the encampment south 
of that place called Hantsborough Camp is said by tradition to haye 
been then formed. ‘Towcester and Medeshamstede Abbey were 
burnt by the invaders. When Alfred of the West Saxons sue. 
ceeded in stemming the tide of Northman conquest, a division of 
Mercia was made between the two races, all to the north-east of 
Watling Street being assigned to the Danes, and all to the south- 
west to the Saxons. ‘The more permanent Scandinavian settle. 
ment is to be traced very distinctly by the prevalence of the ter. 
mination by instead of the Saxon ton. ‘ Leicestershire is full of the 
former ; but as we approach Warwickshire they decrease, and there 
is none south of Rug-by. More than this, the form changes 
suddenly, and three miles below this last-named town we have 
the Saxon form Dun-church (instead of the Scandinavian kirk), 
and Coach-batch. ‘Tradition, too, indicates the existence of an old 
march or debateable land, for south of Rugby begins the scene of 
the deeds of Guy, Earl of Warwick, the slayer of the Dun Cow. 
Dr. Latham, from whom we borrow this ethnological note, is of 
opinion that probably the Bevis of Hampton was a similar North- 
amptonshire hero, notwithstanding the claim of Southampton. 
“The old belief in Danish sacking and burning,” says the writer 
in the Quarterly, ‘still holds among the common people [of 
Northamptonshire], and the trace of their power is discovered in 
the name Danes-money, given to the old coins found by the 
rustics ; and in the Dane-weed (Eryngium campestre), which, from 
its only known habitat, is oftener called the Watling-Street thistle.” 
And thusa wild flower preserves the memory of a historical demar- 
cation! Edward the Elder rebuilt Towcester ; he marched with 
his army to Passenham, in order to expel the Danes from this 
part of the country. It has been conjectured that on this occasion 
he caused a small square encampment to be made on the Ouse ad 
Passenham. During the latter part of the reign of Alfred the 
Saxon part of Warwickshire and Northamptonshire was under 
the government of the Ealdorman Athered, and after his death, of 
his wife, the Lady Ethelfleda, Alfred’s daughter. Northampton- 
shire was subsequently again exposed to the ravages of the Danes, 
under Sweyn and Canute, Northampton being once more occupied 
by them. In the Saxon division of the kingdom into great 
Earldoms, it seems to have sometimes formed part of that of 
Mercia ; at other times to have been attached to Northumbria; and 
again held, together with Huntingdonshire, as a separate earldom, 
with Northampton as the capital, Coventry being sometimes the 
capital of another earldom, which included Warwickshire. 








THE LAND LAWS IN VICTORIA. 
[From A CoRRESPONDENT.] 
Ir is a thankless task to attempt to answer a letter many 
months after date, when both the letter itself and the subject to 
which it relates are probably forgotten. Nevertheless, I ought 
not to leave the letter of ““C. H. P.,” which appears in your 
number of November 16, 1867, without an answer. 

In my letter inserted in the Spectator of November 9 I expressed 
my belief that from two to three hundred thousand acres would grow 
more than enough wheat to feed the population of Victoria. 
‘*C. HL. P.” thinks that about ten times that quantity is required, 
not (as I understand him) for wheat only, but for crops of all 
kinds. He does not say how much of this he considers would be 
required for wheat, but if he is right in saying that the yield in 
Victoria is so small as to be under twelve bushels to the acre, it 
would take somewhat less than 450,000 acres to give the 640,000 
inhabitants eight bushels or one quarter apiece. ‘That is to say, 
only about a fifth or a sixth of the land he considers to be needed 
for agriculture would be required for wheat. How would he 
cultivate the rest ? 

Of course, it is true that wheat is not the only crop required. 
But it bears a far larger proportion to the aggregate of other 
crops than in old countries, simply because meat is in old countries 
generally a product of agriculture, whereas in Australia it is a 
pastoral product. It is true also that there can be no really good 
farming till a rotation of crops is introduced. ‘The lxnd will not 
bear being cropped with wheat every year without getting 
gradually exhausted, and after a time probably more may be 
grown in a rotation of crops once in four years than by growing 
it every year. But as long as land is extremely cheap and labour 
extremely dear, it pays better to crop land till it is exhausted, and 
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dhen to abandon it, and take up fresh ground. What would be 
the use of growing turnips or mangold (even if the climate 
admitted of it, which I believe it does not) in a country where 
there is no winter, and where stock will fatten on pasture alone ? 

I have allowed a quarter of wheat for each head of population. 
J believe that is about the ordinary allowance in Europe. But in 
Australia, where meat is eaten in abundance by the labouring 
classes, the quantity of bread consumed must be much less. And 
less than twelve bushels to the acre is a miserably low rate of pro- 
duction. In Tasmania I find that the average quantity per acre 
from 1858 to 1866, inclusive (except 1863, the statistics of which 
I have not got), is upwards of eighteen bushels; and certainly it 
cannot be said that there is any superabundance of capital and skill 
employed in farming in Tasmania. So that if Victoria cannot 
produce twelve bushels, it may almost be doubted whether she had 
not better get some of her corn from the neighbouring colonies 
instead of attempting to grow all of it for herself. But I am com- 
ing to this presently. I have never been in South Australia, and 
am therefore not competent to disenss what ‘“ C. H. P.” says 
about it. But I must remark that it has for some time past ex- 
ported wheat to a very large extent; and therefore the quantity 
of land in cultivation in that colony is no measure of the quantity 
needed to support the population. NordoI see what the mistaken 
asertions or prophecies of *‘ practical men connected with squat- 
ting” in South Australia concerning the farming interest there has 
todo with the matter. I have nowhere said that agriculture cannot 
succeed in Victoria. What I object to is the creation by artificial 
means of an artificial class such as the Free Selectors are there. 

I think, therefore, that my estimate of the quantity of land 
required to supply the population with wheat is, or at least ought 
to be, sufficient. But if double or treble the quantity were 
required it would not materially affect my argument. Even 
“C, H. P.’s” estimate (extravagant as it appears to me to be) of 
ten times the quantity for agriculture,—a quantity equivalent in 
extent to a block of land between 60 and 70 miles square,—is a 
small portion of the area even of Victoria, and a very small fraction 
indeed of the vast continent of Australia, which the squatters are 
so wickedly ambitious (it seems) of converting into sheep walks, 
and of which Victoria is by far the most thickly inhabited part. 
For in Victoria the population is in the ratio of about seven to the 
square mile. In New South Wales there is nearly a square mile 
for every inhabitant, and in South Australia about two and a half 
square miles. In England and Wales there is less than two acres. 

And here I must clear up the ‘slight difficulty” to which 
“C,H. P.” alludes in his postscript. He appears to think that I 
contemplated the confinement of agriculture to a single district. 
Certainly my words by themselves do admit of that interpretation. 
But I am afraid I must have expressed myself very badly through- 
out to be supposed to mean anything so obviously and preposter- 
ously absurd. ‘The natural place for agriculture, generally speak- 
ing, is the best land within a moderate distance of each township. 
I used the words ‘a block of land some twenty miles square ” 
with reference to quantity, and not to position, thinking that 
square miles conveyed a more readily apprehended idea of extent 
than hundreds of thousands of acres. 

Of course I do not pretend to have been able in a few months 
to master in all its details a question so intricate and difficult as 
the land question. But the present system in Victoria seems 80 
patently and obviously bad that he who runs may read that it is 
so. The system of obtaining land by the chance of the ballot 
is unsettling and demoralizing, just as in a greater degree 
a public lottery is. Its tendency is to plant upon the soil, 
not skilled anl thrifty agriculturists, but speculators or idle 
men who have failed at other trades. ‘I'he blocks are so large, and 
often at such a distance from a market, that they are quite un- 
suitable for a peasant agriculturist, who can seldom obtain any 
labour but his own and that of his children. Discretionary 
power in individual cases to sell, or not to sell, squatters’ runs is 
given to the executive ; a power giving it an immense and undue 
influence, and liable to lead, as experience has shown, to gross 
corruption amongst members of the Assembly and others who 
support the Government. Eventually the system will, I believe, 
after great waste of labour and after ruining a number of squatters, 
throw the land into the hands of the monster capitalists (that is to 
say, in general, the Melbourne Banks), far more certainly than if 
a less extent had originally been sold by auction in small blocks. 
In the meantime, the class of agriculturists, or quasi-agriculturists, 
has been artificially increased so as to be out of proportion to the 
rest of the population. And as one political fault, unrepented of, 
soon necessitates another, a small protective duty on corn has been 


imposed, which helps, as far as it goes, to prop up the Laud Laws. | supporters not shrink even from exciting sedition by threatening 





I do not quite understand what ‘* C. I. P.”’ means toimply when 
he asks if I “have forgotten that the late agitation for land was 
very much promoted by the large sums which the colony had to 
pay for imported corn in 1864.” Ile must therefore forgive me if 
[ should unintentionally misrepresent him. Does he mean that it 
was of necessity a loss to the colony to have to buy its wheat 
from another colony instead of growing it for itself? If so, he is 
a Protectionist ; and although it may be true that the majority of 
the population of Victoria is Protectionist too, still that is not the 
case in England, and I can hardly expect the Spectator to open its 
columns to the refutation of so extinct a Satan as Protection. If 
the land policy really was influenced by this circumstance, the 
case was like that of aman who, finding his tailor’s bill rather large, 
sets to work to learn tailoring, that he may make his own clothes, 
neglecting to that extent his ordinary business. 

But neither Protection nor an artificial land system will do the 
agriculturists much good in the end, not even if a clause could 
be introduced and enforced obliging everybody to eat two quarters 
of wheat a year instead of one. A few good big ships’ full of 
immigrants do more for them than all the Jand-laws in the world. 
For what they want is more mouths for them to feed. And in 
the long run new mouths wiil go most to countries where industry 
and labour are left not only unfettered, but unpampered, to find 
their own level in their own way. 

“C,H. P.” heads his letter, ‘ Men versus Sheep in Australia.” 
This is not quite fair. We agree in wishing for the spread of 
population in Victoria, and differ only as to the means, I might 
just as well have stated my case as being that of ‘Sheep versus , 
Dingoes and Kangaroo.” The real case, if it can be shortly 
stated at all, is ** Sheep versus Corn.” 

It is bad enough to have bad laws. But it is a much worse 
matter when those who originate them do so from weak or selfish 
motives, Knowing that they are bad. In view of much that has 
been done, it is almost impossible to doubt that this has not in- 
frequently been the case of late years in some of the Australian 
colonies, when we consider the comparatively high mental calibre 
of many of the leading statesmen, and consider also the notoriously 
low character of the various legislative assemblies with which they 
have hal to deal. I believe the worst measures will, in general, 
be found to have been simply bids for popular support at the 
expense of common sense, common honour, and common patriotism, 
by men clinging to office for the sake of its emoluments, and in- 
different to the ultimate consequences of their policy. 

In Tasmania things are not so bad. And that colony is at 
the present time singularly fortunate in possessing a Colonial 
Secretary whose name is a guarantee of fair and honour- 
able dealing in the conduct of public affairs, who, unlike 
too many Australasian Colonial Secretaries, does not live 
with the love of office and the fear of Demos ever before his 
eyes. But the religion of Demos is not without a footing even 
there. I will give an instance, slight in itself, but significant. 
The Tasmanian climate does not admit of wine being made. Beer 
is made, but it is almost as dear as imported English beer. There 
is no cheap beverage, and as the climate (compared with that of 
England) is hot and dry, it would be a great boon, one would 
think, to be able to get the excellent, cheap, light clarets and 
hocks of New South Wales. Unfortunately, there is an import 
duty of eight shillings a dozen, which, added to other charges, is, 
of course, simply prohibitory. Customs’ revenue is sorely needed, 
as the returns have been falling off alarmingly for some years; 
and it is indisputable that a reduction of the duty on light wines 
would increase the amount of revenue from that source. But 
Demos does not drink light wine. Ilis particular libation is rum. 
And so it is admitted that no one could venture to propose the 
reduction, because Demos, though his own pockets would gain by 
it, would raise an irresistible outcry at any one getting wine cheap 
which he does not care for, unless at the same time the duty on 
rum were lowered, which the revenue cannot afford. 

Great is the god Demos of the Australians! Ile is lavish in his 
rewards to his votaries while his favour lasts. But he is fickle, 
and must be humoured to the top of bis bent, and worshipped with 
unswerving devotion. As long as statesmen bow at his shrine, so 
long will there be danger that Legislative Assemblies will be con- 
temptible, individual members corrupt, magistrates incompetent, 
and the mass of the people gradually losing respect and reverence 
for Qlueen, country, and constitution ; so long also will successive 
ministries be compelled to go from bad to worse, to foster class 
prejudicies and jealousies, to persistently misstate points at issue 
between them and their opponents, as the Victorian Ministers are 
doing at the elections now going on; so long also will their 
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that ‘the crack of the rifle may yet be heard beneath the windows 
of the Legislative Council,” as was doue the other day by a Minis- 
terialist candidate for North Gipps Land. 

One word about “CC. H. P.’s” suggestion to ** young gentle- 
men” to ‘take to agricultural farming.” Gentlemen-farmers do 
not always succeed even in England. And in Australia [ think it 
will be found that the chances are much more against them than 
at home, as compared with the peasant proprietors. For labour is 
very dear and land very cheap. Produce is generally cheap too ; 
but it is very fluctuating in value. ‘The peasant proprietor has 
comparatively few expenses, and when prices are low, can live 
mainly upon what he grows, with but little buying or selling. 
Possibly a very large capitalist might succeed on a large scale 





(though I have never heard of the experiment being tried), by | 


using steam and expensive machinery so as to economize labour, 
and by storing his crops in cheap years till a dear year comes. 
But a gentleman-farmer with only a moderate capital must pay 
his labourers whether he is growing his crops at a profit or ata 
loss, and is of all kinds of bond fide farmers (I should say) the least 
likely to succeed. Wivp Ass. 

P.S.—I must ask to be allowed to correct an inaccuracy in a 
former letter about Tasmania. Its population has not, as I stated, 
been stationary for the last fifteen years, but has increased con- 
siderably, the decrease caused by persons emigrating from it to 
other colonies having been much more than compensated by the 
excess of births over deaths. 


THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN AND THE BISHOP OF 
NATAL, 

(To rue Eprror oF tHe “ Srectaror.”] 
S1r,—Bishop Gray, having succeeded, as he tells us, in removing 
all hindrances to the consecration of a bishop for ‘‘ the faithful ” 
in Natal, announces his immediate departure for the Cape. As 
among the weapons which he has employed against the Bishop of 
Natal are statements which, if untrue, seem slanderous, you will, I 
am sure, be glad to give publicity to what [ believe to be the real 
facts of the case. Of the theological coutroversy I am not going 
to say a word. 

Briefly, then, according to Bishop Gray, the Bishop of Natal, of 
whose congregation the Bishop of Oxford spoke as being in the 
main professed or real infidels, has ‘‘ been gathering round him 
men who have been constrained to leave other dioceses.” 

There are, in fact, only two men whom Bishop Colenso has 
received from other dioceses. ‘These are Canon Gray, from St. 
Helena, and the Rev. G. H. Mason, M.A., from England. Both 
these clergymen came with unexceptionable character ; and the 
latter, especially, holds strong Evangelical views, and thought it 
his duty, in anticipation of the Bishop's approaching visitation, to 
warn his flock against certain views which he supposed the Bishop 
to hold, but which, in fact, he does not hold. 

But as no question can be raised about these clergymen (Bishop 
Wilby’s regret at Canon Gray's departure from St. Helena, and 
his high opinion of him having been expressed with the utmost 
frankness), it is possible that the Bishop of Capetown may be 
pointing to two other clergymen, whose cases are as follows :— 

1. A. B. was found in Natal by the Bishop of Natal on his 
return to his diocese. He had been ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Colenso some years before, but the Bishop had, for certain reasons, 
declined to ordain him priest. A. B. afterwards went to the 
Bishop of Grahamstown, who, having first inquired of Bishop 
Colenso, ordained him and gave him charge of a parish, where he 
remained two years, and then returned to Natal, bringing with 
him a perfectly satisfactory testimonial from Archdeacon Merri- 
man, in the Bishop’s absence. Ile was tlen employed by Dean 
Green, as Vicar-General of Bishop Gray, but was dropped by 
him shortly before Bishop Colenso’s return. Still, when he afier- 
wards applied for employment, the Bishop having seen Arch- 


deacon Merriman’s letter, did not think himself justified in | 


refusing, merely because he could not sympathize with Mr. A. B.'s 
somewhat narrow theology. For niany months all went satis- 
factorily, but the Bishop then became for the first time aware 
that Archdeacon Merriman had written privately, negativing in 
effect his former testimonial. [His licence was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

In this case, therefore, the Bishop of Capetown’s statement has 
not a shadow of foundation. 

2. “C.D.” was sent to Natal by the S. P. G. to oppose the 
Bishop, and was intruded by Bishop Gray into one of the 
principal churches. He was also one of the fourteen clergy who 
met to elect a new Bishop and to renounce Bishop Colenso’s 


| authority, though he voted against the election. ‘The same per. 
‘sonal reason which led to the withdrawal of * A. B.’s” licence 
jled “C. D.” to resign his cure, aud the S. P. G. stopped hig 
i income, On the ground that he had without their consent left the 
post where they had placed him. Subsequeatly the congregation 
of “A. B.” prayed the Bishop that ‘*C. D.” might be allowed to 
take his place, and “‘C. D.” himself laid before the Bishop his own 
testimonials. One was from Gaspe Basin, in Canada, in 1861, 
thanking him for his services during the last twelve years; while 
the Bishop of Mauritius, writing in 1465, says, ‘“‘ Your departure ig a 
heavy loss to me in the French department of the work, which hag 
| never been so successfully carried on as since you took charge of 
it, and the deepest expressions of regret at your departure haye 
| been made to me by the members of your fiock. I would combine 


' my requests with theirs to induce you to remain, but that I con. 
scientiously believe that it would be wrong for you in your present 
state of health to run the risk of another attack in the hot season.” 
On January 17, 1866, the Bishop of Winchester writes to “ accept 
him for the curacy of Emsworth ;” and finally, in May, 1866, he 
lands in Natal as a missionary of the S. P. G. 

Here, then, was a clergyman thrown on the Bishop’s hands 
by the Society, and the Bishop, after long hesitation, felt it his 
duty to give *‘ C. D.” another opportunity of regaining his position, 
and up to the present time he has had no.reason to regret having 
done so. 

There are no other instances to which Bishop Gray’s words 
could by any possibility be applied, and thus it is plain that in no 
single case has the Bishop of Natal attached to himself any clergy- 
man who had been constrained to leave any other diocese. 
Whether it is right thus to fling about statements which have no 
foundation whatever in fact, is a question which may be left to 
the conscience of Bishop Gray.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 

THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN’S MISSTATEMENTS. 

(To tue Eprror or rar * Srecrator.”] 

Stx,—I request permission to contradict in your columns a state- 
ment made by the Bishop of Capetown in a pamphlet lately 
published by him in reply to the Archbishop of York, the Dean 
of Ripon, and Mr. Brunel, from which some extracts are given in 
the Cape Advertiser and Muil of May 13. ‘he Bishop there says, 
‘Tle [Dr. Colenso] is gathering around him men who have been 
constrained to leave other dioceses.” 

It is due to the only two clergymen whom [ have received from 
other dioceses, the Rev. R. Gray, LB.D., and the Rev. G. H. 
Mason, M.A., as well as to myself, to say that there is not a 
shadow of foundation for the above statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bishopstowe, Natal, June 6, 1868. J. W. NATAL. 


THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 
[To THe Eprror or THe ‘ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—I respect Mr. Loftie’s scruples, but the time is past for 
untying the knot; it must be cut. ‘ Let right be done,” not 
inquired into, is our cry; and he who says * Fiat justitia,” must 
not add, * Yet wait till we can be quite sure that the celum will 
not come down.” 

Mr. Loftie says that the question is not ‘‘ Shall the Irish Church 
be disestablished ?” but ‘* What form is disestablishment to take?” 
and he quotes a dictum of Sir James Stephen in proof that Mr. 
Gladstone mistook his course in the Suspensory Bill. I put the 
bill, the dictum, and the question together, and come to precisely 
the opposite conclusion from those of your correspondent. Mr. 
Gladstone has learnt how to make laws by the preparatory study 


'of a whole life; and in moving his Resolutions and the Bill 


founded on them he distinctly statcd that while the leaders of the 
Opposition (that is, as we believe, the leaders of the nation) might 
properly assert the principle tat the Irish Church shall be dis- 
established, ‘‘only a goverument, with its official information, 
agencies, aud means of planning and carrying through a definite 
scheme, can say—by actually drafting and bringing in a bill— 
what form disestablishment is to take.” 

The issues before the constituencies are plain: shall the Irish 
Church be disestablished ; and, if so, shall the work be done by 
Mr. Gladstone? Shall he, who is not only a trained and skilled, 
but also a scrupulously conscientious law-maker, be trusted to do 
the work in the best way possible,—trusted, that is, with the 
power which is the necessary condition for his framing the plan 
which Mr. Loftie craves to see before he gives such trust. 





Your correspondent, and those who feel his scruples, are threaten- 
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ing us with; a danger apparently not suspected by themselves. 
They have decided that the Irish Church must be disestablished, 
and their voice will be potent, I might say conclusive, in the 
matter, from its undoubted moral and religious weight. But they 
shrink from the responsibility of deciding that Mr. Gladstone 
shall be trusted to do the work; and in refusing this responsi- 
bility, they in fact decide that it shall (as far as lies with them) 
be done by Mr. Disraeli. No one doubts that if the new Parlia- 
ment wishes the Irish Church disestablished, Mr. Disraeli will be 
ready with a plan for carrying out its wishes; and that he will be 
able to educate a sufficient number of his party to carry through 
that plan, if he can get the assistance of a ‘Tearoom party as 
before. And such a ‘Tearoom party,—a party of false-hearted, 
worldiy Liberals, who hate the righteous earnestness of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Russell, and Mr. Bright, and mourn for the political 
morality of Lord Palmerstou’s days,—will again appear within 
the walls of Parliament, if such scruples as those of your corre- 
spondent should largely disturb and paralyze the judgment of the 
better part of the constituencies. ‘The constituencies who yield to 
this half-hearted distrust of Mr. Gladstone will elect men with the 
like distrust, and they will be found ready in the new Parliament 
to fall under the influences and practise the conduct which have 
made the House of Commons now happily passing away the 
scandal of our times for its low political morality.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. S. 





IRELAND AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘“ SpEecTaToR.”]} 
Str,—Perhaps you may allow one who is neither a Fenian in 
sympathy nor a Roman Catholic in religion, but who is of an “ old 
Irish breed,” to say a few words suggested by the following :— 

“Tne Prince or Waxes’s Visit ro KiLtLaRNey.—Our Killarney corre- 
spondent writes :—‘I am in a position to state that the Prince of Wales 


has abandoned his intention of visiting Killarney this year, in conse- 
quence of the attempt made on his brother's life in Victoria.'—Cork 


Examiner.” 

I cannot believe that this is really so, yet the bare mention of it 
makes one reflect upon how little is done by tact, courtesy, kind- 
liness, and good sense to win the good feeling of the Irish, and 
attach them to the British Crown and Government. A wise 
statesman knowing aught of Ireland and the Irish, indeed under- 
standing human nature, might have turned the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s catastrophe to good account. 

Let us suppose that immediately after his return home his Royal 
Highness had come to Ireland; that at a banquet given by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin in returning thanks he had spoken for two 
minutes, and in his own simple and manly way said,—‘ Accept my 
thanks: accept my assurance that I have hastened to come to 
Ireland: let my presence rather than my words prove I have no 
distrust, no fear in putting my foot on Irish soil; the act of a 
maniac does not indicate the spirit of a people. The reception 
given to my brother and his Princess has convinced us of the good 
feeling of the Irish towards our Royal mother: to doubt it would 
be folly : to condemn all for the deed of one desperado would be 
injustice: to shrink from coming here to say so would be cowardice.” 
I can hardly doubt that something of this sort would have pro- 
duced a good effect not only in this country, but in England. 
Courage is a very princely quality, confidence begets confidence. 
Let some call it a mere trick,—which it is not,—such tricks would 
go a long way to conciliate the Lrish, and even in Kugland would 
gain for the Royal Family more popularity than they at present 
enjoy. Such tricks would absorb much of that sort of feeling which 
at present goes under the name of ‘sympathy with Fenianism.” 
They would influence the public opinion of the masses, and by 
removing the atmosphere of discontent which, surrounding 
Fenianism, makes Fenianism formidable would extinguish it. 

There are many ways in which things of this kind might be 
done. In dealing with numbers of men, as with individuals, pluck, 
kindly consideration, and courtesy have their influence; an 
influence as yet little brought to bear on the Irish, yet of which 
they, Iam convinced, would be keenly susceptible. 

If a lady of eminent rank really went, as is said, to view the 
Fenian prisoners, to gaze from the gallery on those paraded in the 
prison court, her want of delicacy must have offended not only 
those who were the subjects of this vulgar curiosity, but many 
others. 

After the celebrated ‘battle of ‘Tallacht ” many cap- 
tives were brought into Dablin Castle. ‘The campaign had 
commenced, as may be remembered, in very inclement 
Weather, the insurgents were conquered as much by the 


shivering, dripping with rain and chilled by the east wind, many 
of them mere boys, fagged and wearied to death by one night on 
| the bleak hill-side, they lay in the mud in the Castle Yard, some 
| with their heads on the kerbstone, a few partly resting against 
the walls; some of the Viceregal party—ladies—as the story 
' goes, came forth to stare at the wretched dupes; prompted by 
,idle curiosity akin to that which makes persons throng to an 
| execution, or frequent such exhibitions as that of Blondin or Van 
| Amburgh, these ladies looked with the cold gaze of wonder at the 
Fenian monsters, and walked away. 

Did they think that these fellows, idiots as they were, were hurt 
| by this; did they think that dangerous and foolish as they might 
| be then, they were starving, half frozen, foot sore, and weary ? 
: Vulgar curiosity had led to a blunder. But it could have been 
| righted. Had the Marchioness of Abercorn caused her liveried 

servants to give the miserable crew such refreshment as she had at 
her disposal, had she shown that she and the ladies Hamilton 
were touched with pity for the suffering, while they disapproved 
the cause of it, many of the officials peering from the windows 
around would have boiled with indignation at the sight, but the 
heart of the Irish people would have been reached.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“ Honor Bricut.” 


A TRANSLATION. 
Dianam teneree dicite virgines.—Horace, Odes, Book I., 21. 


VIRGINS. 
Ye maidens fair! the Maiden Goddess praise. 


Yourus. 
Your, voice ye youths! to youthful Phoebus raise. 


Bora. 
Of maids and youths Latona be the theme, 
Loved in his heart of hearts by Jove supreme ! 


VirGins. 
The Rivers bright the bright Diana loves, 
Cool Latian shades, and thick Arcadian groves ; 
And Cragus green no less is her delight— 
Hers—who on high gladd’neth the starry night. 


Yourus. 
Let not fair ‘Tempe’s vale be here unsung, 
Nor Delos, whence Day's mighty ruler sprung, 
Whose shoulders bright beam with celestial fire, 
And bear—his brother’s craft—the tuneful lyre. 


Boru. 
Our prayers He hears: to Cesar and to Rome, 
While Phoebus guards us, never harm shall come ; 
But famine’s pangs and battle’s murderous steel 
Persia’s and Britain’s barbarous sons shall feel. 
8. C. O. 


BOOKS. 
ae 

ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN.* 

‘Tuer is no lack of interesting details in this book, and the work 
of collecting them must have been unusually laborious. We fear, 
however, that Mr. Macray will not find as many readers as he 
deserves. ‘The history of a library extends over periods which 
cannot be made generally attractive, and though bibliographers may 
applaud, they do not constitute a public. Records of the number 
of books and MSS. purchased or presented in every single year 
from the end of the sixteenth century to that latter half of the 
nineteenth which was so fatal to the pretensions of Dr. Simonides, 
will only recommend themselves to the frequenters of the Bodleian. 
And we are afraid the number of these frequenters will prove 
even smaller than that of the bibliographers. The use 
which has been made of the great Oxford library has 
never been proportioned to its resources. Mr. Macray 
observes that between 1730 and 1740, the time when Charles 
Wesley was admitted to the library by favour, the Bodleian was 
almost entirely forsaken. During this time “ it rarely happens 
that above one or two books are registered to readers in a day, 
while often for whole days together not a single entry occurs.” 
We do not go so far as one of the librarians, who notes down with 
some indignation that on one Oxford race day not a single mem- 
ber of the University came into the room. As Mr. Macray 
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points out, this race day happened to fall about the middle of the 
Long Vacation, when the absence of academical readers need not 
have surprised the most zealous official. But at other times the 
influx of students has not been great, and has probably not dis- 
turbed the repose of those ‘‘ little cells and curtained cages ” which 
a Hebrew student apostrophized as ‘‘ bowers of Paradise.” The 
exact number of readers cannot be ascertained, for, as Dr. Bandinel 
stated in 1849, no register of them is kept. But now that the 
Radcliffe has been made into a reading room, and is open till ten 
at night, there is more chance of the treasures of Oxford being 
worthily used than in the old days. 

The irregularities which went on at those times fill some 
amusing pages in Mr. Macray’s book. In 1787 a complaint was 
made that the librarian was always absent on Saturdays and 
Mondays, as he was either going to or coming back from a curacy 
eleven miles off which he held with another living. ‘The library, 
which should have been opened at eight, was found closed between 
nine and ten, and it is mentioned that a copy of Cook's Voyages, 
which had been presented by King George ILI., was lent to the 
Rector of Lincoln, the librarian saying that the longer it 


was kept the better, as if it was known to be in the 
library he would be perpetually plagued with inquiries 
after it. In 1806 a student who had waited for some 


time at the door of the library, and had not been able 
to get in, denounced in a text from the Greek Testament woe 
upon those who had taken away the key of knowledge, who 
entered not in themselves, and hindered those that were entering 
in. 
properly relaxed. 
for opening. In the University library which preceded the 
Bodleian an exception was made with regard to feast days, 
when the doors were closed till twelve o'clock. And this example 
is still followed. Other ancient rules and practices also needed 
revision. The wintry cold of the library was not overcome till 
1821, and not then effectually. Mr. Macray remembers a winter 
when, owing to part of the roof being under repair, the thermo- 
meter fell some eleven degrees below freezing point. One of Bodley’s 
most stringent conditions was that the librarian should be unmar- 
ried. This statute was broken in the founder’s own lifetime, and the 
first librarian was released from the obligation of perpetual celi- 
bacy. But all subsequent librarians were more firmly bound, and 
it was not till 1813 that they were allowed to marry. Almanacs, 
plays, and rubbish generally were repugnant to Bodiey, and were 
virtually excluded from his library. Bearing this in mind, it is 
interesting to read Mr. Macray’s analysis of a return made to the 
House of Commons in 1818 of such books as had been received 
from the Stationers’ Company during the last four years, and had 
not been thought worthy of a place. Under the head of rubbish 
were included Miss Edgeworth’s Parent's Assistant, Hannah 
More’s Sacred Dramas, and Mrs. Opie’s Simple Tules. Cambridge 
at the same time proved itself more rigorous still. ‘The 
Cambridge Return,” says Mr. Macray, ‘‘ shows a recklessness of 
rejection which speaks little for the judgment of the librarians 
for the time being. Besides school books and music, a large 
number of pamphlets figure in the list, including some by Chalmers 
and Cobbett; the theology includes Owen's History of the Bible 
Society; the history includes Memoirs of Oliver Cromivell and his 


“amily ; the Poetry Byron’s Siege of Corinth, L. Hunt's Story of 


Rimini, and Wordsworth’s Thanksgiving Ode; and the novels, 
Peacock’s Headlong Hall, one by Mrs. Opie, and the Autiquary.” 

A question which has been often debated at Oxford, and which 
recurs many times in Mr. Macray’s annals, is whether books 
should be lent out of the library, or should be strictly confined to 
the reading-room. In 1659 a paper on the subject was drawn 
up by the then librarian. He gave as his reasons against the 
system of lending books that it was giving a boon to private 
persons at the expense of the public, and exposing the books 
themselves to many dangers. ‘‘ Suppose,” he says, ‘* three books 
at a time be sent to any private ian, ’tis true he is furnish’d, but 
‘tis manifestly to the prejudice of the Publick, the University 
wanting those books while he has them; so that if any forreigner 
coming hither from abroad desire to see them, or any at home 
desire to use them, both are disappointed to the diminution of the 
honour of the University in the one, and the benefit it might 
have by those books in the other. Sure ’tis more rational 
that Mahomet should go the mountaine, than that the mountaine 
should come to Mahomet.” In 1833 Sir Edmund Head wrote a 
pamphlet urging that books should be lent out, one of his arguments 
being that college tutors were unable to visit the library during 
term time, This pamphlet was reprinted in the report of the Oxford 
University Commission in 1852, and the subject further discussed, 


The extreme strictness of the original rules may have been | 
Eight o’clock seems an unnecessarily early hour | 


| Professors Wall and Jowett siding with Sir Edmund ITead, and 
| being opposed by the librarian and some constant readers, (gf 
| course the chief argument used by the latter was, that jig 
| books were never lent out they were always sure to be found 
‘at home, and in the libraries where the loan system prevails 
the inconvenience of never being certain to find a book is sometimes 
severely felt. At Munich, for instance, books are taken out to be 
translated and are kept for years. But, on the other hand, the 
majority of those who are entitled to use the Bodleian are not 
' resident at Oxford, and by ‘“ the public ” or ‘ the University ” we 
| must understand the minority. ‘lhe question was whether the few 
Professors who had the greater part of the day to themselyes 
' should have a monopoly of the Bodleian, or the use of its treasures 
| should be extended to the much greater number of Masters of Arts 
| who might be teaching during the day or living out of Oxford, 
Since the Radcliffe has been opened as a reading-room the con- 
venience of Oxford tutors has been more fully consulted, and 


to the honour of the University it must be said that the 
‘refusal of loans of books was always consistent. When 
Charles I. sent to the Bodleian for a book, the librarian 


‘* goes to the King, and shows him the statutes, which being read, 
the King would not have the booke, nor permit it to be taken out 
of the library, saying it was fit that the will and statutes of the 
| pious founder should be religiously observed.” ‘The same steps 
| were taken whea Cromwell wished to borrow a manuscript for the 
Portuguese Ambassador, and ‘‘my Lord Protector” was also 
pleased to acquiesce in the statute, commending the ‘* prudence of 
the founder, who had made the place so sacred.” One cannot 
| wonder at Oxford refusing to lend to Cromwell. Some MSS. 
| which he gave to the Bodleian were accepted silently, no entry 
appearing in the benefaction book. but Charles was received 
with an oration from the Public Orator, which began, ‘+ /2xcellentis- 
sime Vice- Deus ;” and when Charles's father presented the ‘ folio 
edition” of his works to the Bodleian, the loyalty of the Tory 
University overflowed in a stream of fulsome adulation. The 
bearer of the book received 20/. for his pains, and the book was 
carried in solemn procession from St. Mary’s Church to the 
Library by the Vice-Chancellor, attended by twenty-four doctors 
in their scarlet robes. 

The list of donors to whom no such houours were paid includes 
some of the greatest names in [nglish literature. Milton, Bacon, 
Pope, Cowley, Lord Clarendon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Dr. Johnson, 
and others of note contributed to the library. From the year 
1610 the Stationers’ Company agreed to give a copy of every work 
they published, on condition that they should have liberty to 
borrow the books thus given if needed for reprinting, and also to 
examine, collate, and copy the books given by others. Among 
valuable collections that came to the Bodleian particular mention 
must be made of the 800 volumes of dramatic literature and 
early English poetry by Edmund Malone. Mr. 
Macray gives us sufficient details of the Bodleian curiosities, 
but to all save bibliographers the true curiosities of the 
library are contained not so much within its walls as in its records. 
Some of the facts given in this book have their bearing on former 
manners and customs. ‘Thus we learn that in 1787 the dinner 
hour at almost all the colleges was three o'clock. We find that some 
land near Maidenhead, which brought an annual rent of 917. 10s. 
in 1611, is now let for 220/. a year ; and that some London houses 
which produced 40/. a year in 1611 were sold in 1853, and the 
produce invested in 3,455/. 10s. Three per Cent. Consols. Accord- 
ing toa statement of the librarian, in 1620 heretical and schis- 
matical books might not be read in the Bodleian without leave 
from the Vice-Chancellor and the Regius Professor of Divinity. 
Is there any such rule at the present time? We have no doubt 
there are some who would gladly enforce it. Mr. Macray is cer- 
tainly not one of them, if we may judge of his tolerance by his 
liberality, and of his love of truth by his zeal for learning. 





collected 


MR. TUPPER’S POLITICAL BALLADS.* 
Mn. Turrer’s political ballads are his best productions. His mind 
falls naturally into the rhythm of their slightly elate, hurdy-gurdy 
dogmatism. There is a mood of mind often found in the most sober 
and respectable of mankind, the moral equivalent of that physical 
state in which a man is who takes a real delight in singing with 
his companions ‘For we are jolly good fellows,” or any other 
popular song of that rather clevated than elevating description. 
‘Lhe moral equivalent to this mood of mind, the condition of a man 
whose conceit and self-satisfaction are just enough to act like an 


* 1. Gur Canadian Dominion, By Martiu F. Tupper. London: F, Algar. 
2. Twenty-One Protestant Ballads, Published in the Rock, By Martin F, Tupper. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, 
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effervescent wine in inspiring him with a belief in the perfection 
of his own common-place ideas on all earthly subjects, seems to us 
pree'sely the mood most fitted for the ordinary political ballad, 
and the one which falls most easily into the rub-a-dub-dub tune 
of good, jolly, shallow, British self-satisfaction. Mr. Tupper, 
at all events, has the perfection of this effervescence in his nature, 
and nothing could flow more naturally (we cannot say easily, for 
itis of the essence of this sort of elate self-satisfaction to come out 
with a jolt) out of it, than the remarkably monotonous jingle of these 

litical rhymes. Mr. Tupper is, from beginning to end, delighted 
wit himself. His political ideas are of the most obvious class,— 
such as that freedom is excellent, monarchical freedom rather 
better than republican freedom ; that our Queen is an admirable 
Queen ; that our princes are admirable because they are sons of 
the Queen; that Prince Alfred is especially admirable because 
his name reminds us of Alfred the Great; Prince Arthur, 
again, because his name reminds us of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table; that Canada and Australia would 
benefit themselves by taking these young gentlemen as viceroys and 
having a good Court ceremonial and a (colonial) peerage amongst 
them again ; that the Protestant Church is a great blessing and 
the Roman Church a great and tyrannical mischief; that the 
fires in Smithfield which were lighted to burn Protestants were 
very wicked fires ; that it is a special providence that a Smithfield 
penny-post letter-box has just been placed on the site of one of these 
fiery martyrdoms, a providence which should teach us not to dis- 
establish the Irish Church ; that sacerdotalism is a fearful thing, 
but Evangelical Bishops great blessings ; in one word, that if Rome 
tries to aim her * foul and feeble stroke” at our Protestantism, she 
will find the British lion standing by ‘‘to guard our glorious British 
oak ;” though why the British oak is more especially Protestant than 
the British lion, and why the attack on Protestantism seems to be re- 
garded as an attack on the oak which the lion has to defend, instead 
of an attack on the lion lying beneath the oak, or an attack on both, 
only Mr. ‘Tupper, even if he, can explain. Such are Mr. Tupper’s 
general political views as expressed in rhyme by himself in the 
two collections of ballads we have named. They have ‘ flown 
over the Far West,” he tells us, as well as over England generally ; 
and those specially devoted to encouraging Canada to demand 
Prince Alfred as her Viceroy, and to encouraging the Queen to 
send Prince Alfred thither, and encouraging Prince Alfred him- 
self to go thither, he thus superfluously justifies :— 

““ My especial interest in Canada may be stated as due to the fact that, 
early in the seventeenth century, and owing to the religious persecutions 
of those times, some of my family migrated to Nova Scotia (whose 
present Premier, the Hon. Charles Tupper, is thus ancestrally my 
cousin); as also to the fact that General Sir Isaac Brock, killed in 
saving \Upper Canada at the Battle of Queenston in 1812, was my 
near rejation by marriage. These circumstances, irrespectively of a 
personal visit in 1851, amd of certain interests connected with literature 
or with patriotism, have naftxally drawn my more especial attention to 
our great Dominion in North 1erica ; and may serve to account for 
and excuse, after the late successfitestablishment of a ‘Canadian Con- 
federation,’ my seemingly uncalled-for interference ; which, in a total 
outsider; might otherwise be called)intrusive.” 


No apdlogy could be less needful, except perhaps the apology 
which he gives us in rhyme for i own interest in the penny-post 
letter-box that was recently put} up in Smithfield near the dis- 
interred old bones and chains of the Protestant martyrs :— 


“Yes, yes—at a time when that priesteraft again 
Is lifting its head as a basilisk near, 
By wonderful providence, never in vain, 
These bones have uprisen for witnessing here ; 
They witness of Rome still as ‘always the same,’ 
Made drunk with the blood of tho saints evermore, 
And eager as ever for faggot and flame, 
To-day—if to-day she was strong as of yore! 
“They witness the peril that lurks in each priest, 
If his craft were a pestilence over the land, 
And bid us beware of the mark of the Beast, 
And wipe it away from the forehead and hand ; 
They witness the truths my own ancestors held 
In Hesse and Augsburg, three centuries back ; 
So, conscience, with hearty goodwill is compell'd 
To hold them in honour that never should lack! 
“For I come from the stock of confessors myself, 
Of a Protestant house before Luther was born, 
Who were martyrs from power, from place, and from pelf, 
For religion, from homes in old Germany torn ; 
And near the dark days when good Latimer bled, 
My fathers escaped to their Sarnian home, 
Or further away to America fled, 
To hide from the rage of idolatrous Rome.” 







Surely this sort of apology is even unadvised. If Mr. Tupper’s 
fathers had been of a sort to throw the most common-place ideas of 
their own time into rubadub lines like these, we are quite sure 
they would have had no occasion at all to flee away either to their 


‘¢Sarnian home,” or elsewhere ; they would have been quite at 
home wherever they were brought up. 

It is not easy to select from effusions,—all of which so ade- 
quately express the ideas they contain,—those which are the most 
perfect in form. ‘The opening of the ballads on the Canadian 
Dominion has a certain perfection of commonplaceness about its 
lofty eloquence of flight, but it does not jog along half as comfort- 
ably and self-admiringiy as many of the others :— 


“Cubs of the grand old lioness brood, 
Patriot colonies, sturdy and shrewd, 
All of you,—each,—whoerever unfurl'd 
St. George's cross flames over the world, 
Hearken a minute, and let one word 
Now by two hemispheres loudly be heard,— 
ArrepD! glory shines in the name; 
Alfred! it rings on the buckler of fame ; 
Alfred! which of you, then, most wise, 
Prays and works to secure such a prize ? 
Lo! what a name as a Founder-King's! 
What a seed of high thoughts, what a root of good things! 
What a watchword in war, what a motto for peace! 
What a prince,—more worthy of you—than of Greece! 
‘Proud Australia, spangled with gold; 
India, man’s gemm'd cradle of gold; 
Canada, colleagued with comrades brave; 
Hope-bound Africa, purged of the slave; 
And wherever from hundreds of isles 
Mother Britannia frowns and smiles,— 
Which of you all, true lovers of us, 
Truer self-lover will prove, as thus?” 


There are one or two obvious defects of form here, which, to use 
Mr. Tupper’s own curious idiom, are less worthy of him than of old 
Dibdin ; for why is Prince Alfred ‘‘ more worthy” of the English 
Colonies “ than of Greece?” Surely Mr. Tupper means to say not 
that he is more worthy of them than he is of Greece, but that they 
are more worthy of him than Greece is. And, again, there is 
something more worthy of a street-ballad singer than of Mr. 
Tupper in asking which of the colonies, “ true lovers of us,” will 
prove ‘truer self-lover, as thus,” namely, by ‘‘ ringing” the 
word ‘ Alfred’ “on the buckler of fame ;” and so forth. ‘ As 
thus” is, in such a connection, terse and abbreviated even beyond 
the limits of Mr. ‘Tupper’s elevated and dignified style. Of the 
whole of the Canadian Ballads, we think we prefer the last (all of 
them must have given great delight, by the way, to our correspon- 
dent “ Z.”), condensing the most practical wisdom into verse 
which any jigging tune whatever would set to worthy music :— 


“A Throne,—with its titles and places and gifts, 
A peerage, a Court, and all parties made one 
By loyalty’s wholesome romance, that uplifts 
And quickens a Nation its new race to run,— 
This, this is the plan to make Canada strong, 
To keep her united and English and free, 
To save her at once from unneighbourly wrong, 
And start her aright both by land and by sea, 
“ We could pot protect her, should perils assail ; 
Herself must provide both tho spear and the shield, 
Our distant defending would certainly fail, 
Three-thousand-mile absence is too far aficld : 
That frontier so vast might be hard frozen in 
While foes were close by and all friends far away, 
And if in the fight she would go in and win, 
Herself must in chief be her strength and her stay! 
“ Let England attract to new homes in the West 
(By land she might grant, or unrented may lend) 
Her emigrant poor, in such bounty well-blest, 
On the good feudal rule, ‘ What you hold you defend ;” 
Let Canada’s Magnates be honoured and raised 
By office and rank, as the chiefs of their race ; 
Let patriot zeal be promoted and praised, 
And the name of each lordship be link’d to a place. 
** Toronto, Quebec, Montreal, and St. John's, 
Hamilton, Halifax, Ottawa,— these, : 
With scores of like names, and as rich in great sons, 
Might yield them their titles in varied degrees ; 
Let the duke, and the earl, and the baron be there, 
Each in the just grade of his wealth and his worth, 
And the people's free voices be glad to declare 
Who best should be ranged with the nobles of earth. 
“ As War with his laurel was eager to deck 
For conquests of old each illustrious name, 
As Brock of Niagara, Wolfe of Quebec, 
Are throned on their columns, high trophied in fame,— 
So Peace has her victories too, and accords 
Her olives and palms to the patriot band, 
Whom Canada claims for her heroes and lords 
Round a Prince of the Blood as the King of her Land ; 


“ And an Order for Canada well might be found 
In a star, or a cross, or a badge, or a name, 
To win her respect from the peoples around, 
And cheaply reward the first heirs of her fame : 
So, her King, well surrounded by commons and peers, 
With millions of acres to grant to free men, 
Will prosper, till Earth shall have ended her years, 





And stand as the child of Old England till then !” 
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We do not wonder that Mr. ‘Tupper is compelled to add, * It is 
not easy, without going to the length of reprinting mere praise, to 
give extracts from colonial newspapers aud letters in furtherance 
of the idea here advocated.” There is something, for instance, at 
once so lofty and so original in the notion that if the Canadian 
Dominion decides to create a peerage, ‘Toronto, Quebec, Montreal, 
St. John’s, Hamilton, Halifax, Ottawa, and other like places 
might be selected to give territorial titles to the new peers, that the 
colonial press could not but have burst into one shout of triumphant 
exultation at the suggestion. And the notion that respect might 
be gained for Canada from ‘ the peoples around” by inventing a 
new ‘order, or star, or cross, or badge, or name,” in lieu, 
we suppose, of any policy which would win respect, is at once 
so very simple and practicable, and so respectful to the intellects 
of the peoples around, that we are sure the colonial newspapers 
must have suggested with one unanimous shout that the new Order 
should be ‘Canadian Comrade of the Sarnian Tuppers.” No 
verbal distinction could be so bright as that of association with 
Mr. Tupper himself, and none certainly could so ‘‘ cheaply reward 
the first heirs of her fame.” 

But for rhythm and music we confess we prefer the Protestant 
Ballads reprinted from the Rock. There is in such a verse as 
this, for example, asingular harmony of thought and expression :— 

* Shall that Italian Ferret 
Usurp this Lion-throne 
Which Protestants inherit 
Through thoir pure faith alone ? 
Shall Popery and its vermin 
(As bad old times have seen) 
Again infest the ermine 
Of England and her Queen ?” 
The ‘Italian Ferret” expelling the lion,—what a daring and 
impossible suggestion !—and then the bold turn of thought which 
transforms the ferret by a wave of the enchanter’s wand into 
“+ vermin” swarming in the English Queen’s ermine! No poet 
«could be bolder, and no bold imagination could be thrown into 
more characteristic and expressive verse. Mr. ‘Tupper’s rhythm 
is still more attractive when it is in long seven-feet iambics, 
which Mr. Tupper well knows how to manage so as to make them 
rumble like an old dray down a paved country street,—as, for 
example, in the following three verses on the English Church :— 
* Yet hast thou somewhat now of blame, some spots are on the sun, 

Scores of thy clergy are thy sliame, and treacherous deods have done, 

Thy very Colleges havo lifted into Learning's seat 

Tho Rationalistic infidel, the Ritualistic cheat! 


“ That Beast with those two Lamb-like horns to guard his dragon tongue, 
Working his wonders and deceits the world of men among, 

Whom we eschew, and will not bear his mark on heart or hand, 
Tho blain of unbelief, or the scarlet woman's brand! 

“ But, Ireland! thou art marked withal ; thou worshippest the Beast, 
Thou art infected with the plagues that grow of Pope and priest ; 
And though our Church hath dwelt with thee for thrice a hundred 

years, 
Thou hast not loved nor honoured her, but dealt her shame and sneers!” 


Such verses as these are really about the best thing that Mr. 
Tupper has produced. ‘They express vehement common-place 
prejudices with a certain jog-trot fanaticism, and would suit the 
street-ballad singer admirably, if what Mr. Tupper wittily calls 


. . a ae 
| called **philolog,” instead of scholar, and whether Davy ang 
| Faraday would have gone further into the principles of science 
j had each been named ‘ philosoph” instead of experimentalist, 
But had similar criticism been applied to our study of the subject 
on which the work before us must become from henceforth the 
chief authority, an Englishman could only have answered by a 
surrender at discretion. It may safely be asserted that the study 
of geography as a science has yet to be introduced into England, 
The best kuown criticism on our English ignorance of the subject 
is characteristic of the kind of meaning which an Englishman 
attaches to the words a ‘‘ knowledge of geography.” Mr. Cobden 
used the same standard as the rest of his countrymen when he 
complained, naming an important town, that an Englishman 
hardly knew of its existence. An English boy, if he is so fortu- 
nate as to learn at school anything of geography at all, learns, for 
instance, that York, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Bradford, and Hud- 
dersfield are the chief towns of Yorkshire; that York is famous for 
such and such a trade, Leeds for another, and so on; and he 
fancies that if he knows the name of every obscure town in the 
most remote regions of the world, the nature of its exports and 
imports, and the fact that some battle or other was fought near it, 
he is a perfect master of geography. 

But a much more damaging instance of our national ignorance, 
in the eyes of foreign critics, than that which Mr. Cobden paraded, 
was held up to scorn not long ago in our leading journal. It is 
impossible to say what may have been the importance of an anony- 
mous writer, whose letter was printed, if we remember right, in 
large and leaded type; but the Zimes does not usually go out of 
its way to crush a mere worm. ‘The case was this. One of the 
Times’ correspondents from the seat of war had used the expres- 
sion ‘‘ water-shed.” ‘The writer of the letter to which we allude 
asked sarcastically what the word might mean. ‘The Times, in an 
editorial note, referred him to the first page of the most elementary 
geography he could obtain. The punishment, though severe, was 
doubtless merited by the ignorant attempt at satire, if not by the 
ignorance itself; but we must confess our belief that had the question 
been put at the time to an average hundred of public-school men, not 
fifty of them could have given any exact and definite answer to it. 
Now, seeing that the word ‘‘ water-shed ” stands to geography in 
much the same relation that “ plane ” does to geometry, occurring, 
for instance, say, fifty times in Captain Lendy’s table of contents, 
that is a rather serious charge. 

We have no wish, however, to ignore the efforts which have been 
made within the last few years to remedy the defects in our English 
system of geographical education. The introduction to Mr. Hughes’ 
Manual of Geography might serve to replace this article as an argu- 
ment for the adoption in England of the method of M. Lavallée, and 
both this manual itself and that of Mrs.Sommerville are in their way 
most excellent books. But what these works have in fact effected 
has been the commencement among us of an entirely independent 
study, consisting in an inquiry into the nature of the phenomena 
which occur upon the earth’s surface, and the manner in which 
they are distributed upon it. ‘The independent interest of such 
a study is immense, but it does not render geography available for 
the reading of history. For that we must consider not mere 
groups of phenomena, but the earth's surface itself, methodically 





** the light of other days,”—the light, that is, of the faggot, —were 
likely to be restored in the shape of new No-Popery riots. Of 
this sort of sentiment and metre our readers will find plenty in the 
fine ballad poetry of this living scion of the ‘‘ Sarnian ” Tuppers. 


A GENUINE GEOGRAPIY.* 
Nor many years ago a German of some intellectual distinction 
finished a tour in this country by a visit to one of our Univer- 
sities. One of his hosts, a man who was in the habit of speaking 
his own mind freely, and who liked free speaking in return, asked 
him what impressions England had made on him. He answered, 
** You are a strange race, practical, and practical only. Even 
in your intellectual, as in all other pursuits, you never seem to 
attempt to grasp the principles of any subject, and the practical 
value of your stwly is itself damaged by that defect. You have 
your scholars, but you have no philologists ; your scientific men, | 
but no philosophers; your lawyers, but no jurists.” An English- | 
man in his partiality for his own country may be permitted to| 
doubt whether the criticism was not at least in part one of mere 
names, whether, not to refer to living men, Bentley and Porson | 
would have been more complete in their knowledge had each been 
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* Physical, Historica’, and Military Geography. From the French of Th. Lavallée, 
late Professor of Military History and Statistics at the Military School of Saint Cy 
Edited, with additions and corrections, by Captain Lendy, F.G.S., F.US., &e., 
Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury. Londoa: Stanford. 
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divided into such definite and natural units, that while each is 


| distinct and complete if studied alone, its position as a part of the 


whole is suggested by its very character aud outlines When once 
such a system of natural geography is completed on a clear and 
comprehensive basis, it is no diflicult task to paint over it, as it 
were, the divisions which have been created by the political 
history of man, and to assign their true positions to all such 
phenomena as affect that history. To illustrate the way in which 
such a natural study of the globe may supply us with a kind of 
clue to history, which we at present simply do not possess in Eng- 
land, let us consider this simple instance. 

There is probably scarcely au English drawing-room in which 
during the course of the last few years two questions have not been 
discussed,—the motives which induce Frauce to desire so eagerly 
the restoration to her of those not very wealthy or majestic towns 
Sarre-Louis, Philippeville, and Marienburg, and which make 
Europe so determined that they shall not be given back to her ;— 
and the reasons why the most clear-headed of monarchs, for the 
sake of an apparently almost profitless strip of territory, sacrificed 
the magnificent position which he had so ingeniously assumed of 
being the disinterested arbiter of Europe, coupled with the yet 
more singular coincidence that all Frenchmen, almost to a man, 
Red, Orleanist, Legitimist as warmly as the most zealous Im- 


| perialist, approved and defended that deed. 


Yet beyond asort of general idea that France desires to possess 
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«the Rhine frontier,” scarcely an Euglishiman has a notion of the 
geographical circumstances which, being perfectly known to all 
Frenchmen, account for the political facts to which we have 
alluded ; and there is not in existence among us a work of general 
geography which would serve to explain them; not that there is 
any accidental omission in this one respect, but that the aim of our 
geographers does not include the elucidation of this class of ques- 
tions. Our geographies either belong to the mere town-catalogue 
class, to which we have already alluded, or they are a study of phy- 
sical phenomena only, or, as is the case with Mr. Hughes’ manual, 
they combine the two togetier in a manner no doubt highly 
interesting, but by no means conducive to the adequate study of 
historical facts. We shall at once proceed to set in contrast to 
these the method known throughout the Continent as the ‘* hydro- 
graphic system,” which, though any one educated in a Prussian or 
a French school would equally take it for granted, is to all intents 
and purposes, except in a few favoured localities, a method of 
teaching geography unknown in England. 

M. Lavallée begins by explaining the conditions, as far as 
we can arrive at them, under which the earth has assumed its 
present form; its breaking up into oceans and continents, its 
climates, its rocks and soils. ‘Then proceeding from these general 
outlines, he considers how the various continents are divided into 
primary, secondary, and tertiary water-sheds, and how the lands 
are divided still further by water-courses and mountain ridges, 
“down to the smallest ravine furrowed by the tiniest brook.” 
Having thus far treated of the world as it is by nature, he 
then, and not till then,’ proceeds to consider how man has 
influenced its character, and how he has divided it; how the 
peculiarities of the planet in which he finds himself, have influenced 
the movements of man, and have tended to create distinctions 
between his characteristics in different parts of it. But in order 
to do this, it is necessary to the methodic Frenchman to inquire 
who man is, aud what distinctions other causes besides those 
connected with the nature of the earth he lives in have created 
between different parts of the human family. Accordingly, ‘* man 
considered in himself,” and ‘* man considered socially ” are disposed 
of in a very few but very characteristic pages, which no one but 
a Frenchman could have written, and in which we can promise 
all our readers no little amusement even if they persist in re- 
maining obstinately English in their knowledge of geography. 
These brief chapters are followed by a short history of geo- 
graphy, and then the real work of the book begins in detail. 
From this point there is carried on throughout a kind of double 
investigation of the divisions of the earth’s surface. The natural 
or hydrographical divisions are first traced out in all the detail 
which we have considered in principle in the earlier part of 
the work; the character of each river basin being described 
in tracing the course of the river, and all towns, and everything 
else that requires to be noticed, as, for instance, the passages across 
ranges of hills, &e., being treated of in the basin to which they belong. 
The frontiers of the different countries are, in the second place, 
described with minute care as soon as the basins in which they are 
contained have been adequately completed. ‘Thus our knowledge 
of the natural and of the political divisions of the globe proceeds 
together, aud while we are made thoroughly acquainted with the 
physical characteristics of each country of Europe, we are yet 
made to understand the natural boundaries which limit each group 
of phenomena of ground, climate, &c., and which are by no means 
coincident with the political lines of separation. 

Beyond all question, that which will most strike an English 
reader is the essentially French character of the book. It is 
French in its liveliness, French in its methodic arrangement, 
French in its general preference for military over commercial 
illustrations; and though Captain Lendy’s English is especially 
fresh, clear, and vigorous, no one but an Anglo-Frenchman could 
have translated a work on such a subject, whilst so quietly ignoring 
the sundry British prejudices which it will touch very nearly. 


Seeing that the original work has been used for years in all the | 


military schools of France, it may well be believed that a transla- 


tor’s hand has been needed pretty freely to increase the number of | 


our battles with France which are set down as English victories, 
but most Britons will be not a little astonished to learn that 
Quatre Bras is “ the site of the battle in which Ney defeated the 
British.” Our countrymen, however, never quite remember 
that they sometimes amuse themselves by playing the part of 
man in the old fable of the lion and man, and it is chiefly 
on that account that they will be surprised to find that when the 
man has negligently allowed the lion to do his work for him, and to 


sketch for the man’s benefit the ficlds of their ancient combats, | 


the lion somewhat too often appears in the ascendant. We do 


not, however, think that it will do John Bull any harm to learn 
the lesson which, as unch says, is the hardest of all for him to 
learn—that he is a foreigner in Paris—and we have too much faith 
in his good sense to fear lest he should refuse to learn other lessons, 
of his need for which he is more conscious, because this must be 
learned at the same time. As to the other French characteristic 
of the book to which we have already alluded, the rather historical 
and military than commercial guise under which it appears, we must, 
of course, for that fact, thank the carelessness which has induced 
a nation of navigators to leave it to a nation of soldiers to write 
their geography for them ; but we cannot think it a disadvantage, 
even from a commercial point of view, that a young Englishman 
instead of learning a dry catalogue of the products of any 
given district or town, which in the rapidly shifting course 
of trade history, he will probably find entirely incorrect by 
the time he requires them for use, should learn first at 
least the conditions of land and water, of climate and soil, 
which have adapted the district to the preparation of the 
products which it exports; while for the historical student the 
advantage of getting his chess-table defined for him, with 
especial reference to the manner in which its nature affects the 
movements of the pieces, before he begins to study the game, is 
quite inestimable. 

In one respect an English student enjoys for the moment 
an advantage over all others. He possesses here in his own 
language not merely a translation of the best book which is in 
use on the Continent, but a work which is an infinitely better 
authority, and more accurate than that book itself. Since the 
last edition of M. Lavyallée’s text was published vast tracts of 
ground have been resurveyed in Europe, whole countries have been 
opened up, and hundreds of errors which had crept into the text of 
a work abounding in minute detail required correction ; while all 
the alterations and illustrations suggested by the Italian, American, 
and German wars had to be filled in. The work as it at present 
stands scarcely needs commendation at our hands. It has been 
tried and approved in a far inferior form, during a long experience, 
by a far more severe criticism than any to which it will be subjected 
in England. It is now translated into English by the man whom 
the author had himself selected for the task, and who has executed 
his work in such a manner that we may safely assert that a new 
edition will be immediately necessary in France, in order to"take 
advantage of the improvements which have been introduced into 
the English version. We cannot conclude our notice without 
expressing our regret, that the issue of such an edition can no 
longer be watched over by the distinguished man to whom Europe 
owes the original work. 





SYNONYMNS AND ANTONYMS.* 

“Wonrps which agree in expressing one or more characteristic 
ideas in common he [the author] has regarded as Synonyms, those 
which negative one or more such ideas he has called Antonyms.” 

‘The word Antonym, unlike some others which have been 
admitted into English on the plea of a practical want, is at least 
correctly formed from the Greek, and is, indeed, a Greek word. 
If it should be said that, as a word of grammar, it would have 
the meaning of ‘ pronoun,’ the answer might be that it is not here 
used as a grammatical term. . . . It would be a waste of the 
resources of our language to employ a word of Greek formation 
to express over again what is already expressed by the Latin 
derivative ‘pronoun.’ Yet the word Antonym seems to be wanted.” 





“The Etymology of the word dyrwyiusa [sic] merely expresses 
| the idea of one word used in substitution Jor, which, in matters of 
| verbal debate, is equivalent practically to opposition to another, 
'a double force which, in addition to its analogy to Synonym, 
' seemed to render Antonym a preferable word to Counterterm. The 

word Counterterm, however, is here suggested to those who may 
| prefer it.” 
| We here give the Archdeacon’s own plea for the term Antonym. 
Its chief recommendation appears to be its analogy to Synonym, 
and the telling title which it gives to his book. Philologically it 
| is scarccly honest to take the Greek term for pronoun (dyrwvysia) 

and use it in an utterly different sense. If his thirst could be 
allayed by nothing short of a Greek word, he might without re- 
proach have enlisted the services of dyriioyos, contradictory, reverse ; 

QvTIAOY INOS, contrary, opposite ; évavrioduvamos, of opposite force or 
meaning ; Or EVLYTIOD.GY 05, contradictory. Moreover, a little thought 
‘shows us that it was not mere accident that allowed the word 
| ouvibvymos to bear the now familiar meaning synonymous, i.e. of 


| * Synonyms and Antonyms, Collected and contrasted by the Ven, C. J. Smith, 
M.A., late Archdeacon of Jamaica. Loudon: Bell and Daldy, 1867. 
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like meaning, and refused to [dvruivujuos] avrwvyusa the reverse, of 
opposite meaning. They are compounded of Gown a name, Ze. 
& noun. Td ovvevuua are therefore those things which have 
one name in common, which are comprised under one generic 
name, notwithstanding specific differences; but it is difficult to 
see what, in opposition to this, ra dvrwyy~a could denote. 
Granting the required meaning of opposite to gyri, what would be 
‘things which have an opposite name? An identical or a different 
name we can understand, but what is an opposite name? The 
cuvwvusov, however, nas passed in modern times to designate not 
the things that agrce in name, but the various names applied to the 
thing; and the names, in this abuse of the word, are no longer 
names, évimara, in the Greek sense (i.e. nouns), but epithets— 
attributes or actions. We are asked to legitimate a corresponding 
misuse by acknowledging the word Antonym. It doves ‘‘ seem to 
be wanted,” and so, as we cannot kill out Synonym, we must 
wink at the bastard birth of Antonym. 

We shall best show the author’s object and method by quoting 
one or two examples :— 
* Actp.—Syn. Sharp, Acidulous, Acetose, Vinegarish. 

Ant. Mellow, Luscious, Mealy, Rich. 

* Accorp.—Syn. Agree, Consent, Harmonize, Tally, Answer, Comfort, 


Consist, Conform, Grant, Concede, Allow, Surrender. 
Ant. Disagree, Differ, Misfit, Miscomfort, Withhold, Refuse, 


ny. 
 AcmE.— Syn. Sammi Apex, Zenith, Pitch, Culmination, Meridian, 
Imax. 
Ant. Base, Floor, Ground, Nadir, Depth, Depression, Founda- 
tion, Foot, Root.” 

The aim of a dictionary of synonyms is, we believe, generally 
not to pile up words of similar meaning, but to exhibit their more 
occult differences of signification, which are liable to be ignored 
by careless speakers or ignorant writers. It will be seen from the 
above instances that Mr. Smith gives both synonym and antonym 
without note or comment. ‘The only word on which he comments 
is the subject of each article, whose meaning and assumed etymology 
he gives briefly. 

It is obvious that only certain words can have antonyms. 
Adjectives and the adverbs and abstract substantives derived 
from them have their opposites: true, truly, truth are opposed by 
Salse, falsely, falsity. Actions and states, expressed by verbs, in 
many cases have their counterterms: to move, to stand; to speak, 
to be silent; to rejoice, to grieve. But many difficulties beset us 
here. To come back is the antonym of to go out, when the empha- 
sized notion of the latter is the direction vut; but if the main idea 
was that of going,—of motion,—then the antonym would rather be 
to stand still, What is the antonym of ¢o ride, or to sing? Mr. 
Smith has sufficient good sense not to admit such words as the 
latter ; but sometimes yields to the temptation to make his book 
as full as possible by inserting some nearly as bad. The following 
baffles our comprehension :— 

“ Purtoin.—Syn. Steal, Filch, Thieve. 

Ant. Reinstate, Restore, Seize, Plunder.” 
Reinstate, restore, appear to be intended as undoing a previous 
purloining, which is not the sense in which he usually employs 
Antonym ; but the guilt of the purloining is not cancelled by the 
restoration. And how come seize, plunder, to appear as antonyms, 
while steal, filch, figure as synonyms ? 

Nouns substantive (except abstract ones) can obviously but 
rarely have antonyms, because the antonym is an opposite quality 
or action; and nouns do not denote qualities or actions, but things. 
We may, however, express this truth equally well by saying that 
nouns which express things possessing an indefinite number of 
qualities may bave an indefinite number of antonyms. ‘Thus, 
according to circumstances, Man may have for antonym, woman, 
child, brute, God, coward, master, or others. Mr. Smith has, on 
this principle, inserted many nouns, far too many, as we think, 
especially when they are treated in so trivial a manner as the 
following :— 

“ Asyss.—Syn. Gulf, Profound, Deep, Pit, Chasm, Depth. 
Ant. Surface, Depression, Cavity, Indentation. 
“ ConscrIPTION.—Syn. Impressment. 
Ant. Enlistment, Volunteering. 
“ ConcLave.—Syn. Council, Assembly, Bureau, Synod, Cabinet, Caucus. 
Ant. Crowd, Multitude, Assemblage, Population, Throng, 
Populace, Mob, Concourse.” 
In these cases the writer seizes on one of the many properties of the 
thing designated, and finds antonyms to that only. If in the noun 
conscription, not the force used, but only the act of raising an 
army, be emphasized, Mr. Smith’s antonyms will become synonyms, 
and new antonyms—disband, pay off—will take their place. ‘To 
some nouns Mr, Smith, in his unsatisfied search for antonyms, 





seems to have attributed abstract senses, which will not be gene- 
rally acknowledged. ‘Thus ‘‘ tactics ” must be assumed to mean not 
an arranging only, but specially a right arrangement, before its 
antonyms can be ‘blunder, impolicy.” But surely good tactics 
and had tactics are correct expressions, though to our Autonymist 
the former would be a tautology and the latter a contradiction in 
terms, 

The following article excites our wonder. We give it in full :— 


“ Evmanate, v. tr., Z and limen, a threshold. To bring out from the 
recesses of private concealment into the public light of day. Hence, 
1, to explain; 2, to extract; and 3, to extract what is superfluous or 
objectionable. 

* Syn. Elucidate, Explain, Enucleate, Segregate. 

“ Ant. Mystify, Obscure, Involve, Smuggle, Foist, Import, Confound.” 

Now the original sense is simply to put out of doors (not from 
darkness into light); and hence to banish, put out of one’s sight. 
We eliminate a superfluous term from an equation, errors from an 
account; and the original sense without figure may be occasionally 
found in old, old-fashioned, or affected writers, like Young, who 
prays, ‘“‘ Eliminate my spirit, give it range,” i.e. put it out of 
doors, beyond the confinement of the house. It is obvious that 
Mr. Smith’s first sense ‘to explain,” with all its synonyms, does: 
not square with the original sense at all; to which we will add 
that it exists neither in the original Latin nor in English—see the 
dictionaries—and that we eliminate it forthwith. 

The strength of a machine is that of its weakest part. We 
have spoken of this book on the principle that the value of a book 
is that of its weakest element. ‘Ihe principle may justly be 
applied to a book of this kind, because a single serious or gross 
error destroys the confidence which the consulter of a dictionary 
must feel in its author. ‘The consulter is seldom able to cope 
with and test the author for himself, and therefore has often no 
middle course between blind faith and utter rejection. We can 
never have faith in Archdeacon Smith after his treatment of 
‘‘eliminate,” we confess; but in so saying, we do not deny all 
merit to this book. 





THE FABLES OF LA FONTAINE.* 

Ir has been a source of genuine pleasure to us to look at, nay, 
to study these illustrations ; they are nearly all works of art of a 
high order, peculiarly appropriate to the nature of the ideas to 
which they are intended to give precision. We do not find here 
one trace of that solemnity and pathos which characterize Doré’s 
illustrations of Dante, nor of the light, airy dreaminess of his 
Elaine. Everything stands out in a clear light, which faithfully, 
and with much humour, interprets the ways and doings of worldly 
men. Neither did the artist hold himself bound to one method of 
interpretation more than to another ; at one time he adheres literally 
tothe text, and represents the fox or wolf in animal form and withani- 
mal propensities; at another time the ape, the ant, and the grasshop- 
per, nay, the identical wolf and fox, are without circumlocution 
represented as men, in whom, however, the simian, wolfish, and vul- 
pine features and characteristics are easily traced. Sometimes both 
methods of treatment are given to the same subject, and we have 
a double gratification; see, for example, “The Vultures and the 
Pigeons,” or ‘‘ ‘The ‘'wo Doves,” where the vignette at the head of 
the fable keeps to the literal sense of the text, and the large car- 
toon gives a brilliant application of it. We have tried to make 
a choice of preference betwixt the two methods and have failed, 
both treatments being too charming to be foregone. 

M. Doré excels in every direction of his art ; his animals possess 
an individualism not far short of Landseer’s creatious; see the 
various attitudes of the heroes in “ ‘The Hare and the Frogs,” or 
the expressions of the victorious horse in ‘‘ The Horse and the 
Wolf,” and many others, His landscapes and sylvan sceneries, 
too, are exceedingly lovely. What could be more charming, for 
example, than the forest scene, with the stag acting Narcissus, 
page 329 ? or the finely imagined scene in ‘ The Torrent and the 
River?” But it is in his portraiture of men that all Doré’s 
power of imagination and humour finds full play. ‘Take, for 
example, the cartoon ‘‘ The Little Fish and the Fisherman,” and 
notice the garb, attitude, features, and cynical expression on 
the shrewd fisherman’s face. Wisely, we think, the artist has 
here kept his talent for landscape-painting in the background to 
give prominence to the man. With what part of him or his could 
we dispense? With his spectacles, or with the wart on his right 
cheek? Or with the bait-basket at his side? ‘I'hey are all 
wanted, even to the long peak onhiscap. Or look at that Eastern 
picture, ‘‘’‘The Bashaw and the Merchant ;” the persuasive, sly, 





Translated into English by Walter Thornbury. 


* The Fables of La Fontaine. 
London: Cassell, Peter, and Galpin. 


With illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
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‘aleulating talk of the spokesman of the three Turks, and the | ing fair exposition of current beliefs, are struggling to get at facts 
appropriate scene of the Eastern bazaar in the back-ground. But | independently, and to interpret each for himself what he can of 
we must stop, our tempting subject is well nigh inexhaustible, | nature. And as if to keep the book representative of all sides of 
whilst our space is fast drawing to an end; and yet we must say English medicine, there are not wanting articles, on subjects of 
something about the letterpress, which is as objectionable as the | small importance, to exhibit the cheerful gossip and learned airs 
illustrations are acceptable. that make another road to success as a physician. 

First, we are treated to a mass of useless matter, viz., an unedi- The first volume of the present work had, from the nature of 
fying Life of La Fontaine, then a Life of Asop (why not also | its material, an advantage over this second volume in regard of 
one of Pheedrus, and even Lessing, Gellert, and other fabulists?) | system. ‘The general diseases considered in the earlier treatises 
then a dedication in prose to the Dauphin, afterwards poor Louis | have been, almost all of them, recognized and studied separately 
XV., le Bien Aimé (may history have mercy on him!) ; next, a | for centuries. ‘The diseases of particular parts of the body (as 
preface; and lastly, another address to the Dauphin in verse. | they are at present believed to be), to which the seeond and suc- 
Reader, take our advice, and skip all this, and give grateful pity | ceeding volumes are assigned, have been distinguished by com- 
to a poor critic who, for thy benefit, has had to wade through all | paratively modern, and in some cases by quite recent research. 














this inanity. So many curtains having risen on the performance, 
our expectation was wrought up toa high pitch; but, alas! only 
to be disappointed. We will give one or two iustances taken at 
random of Mr. ‘Thornbury’s skill in translation. La Fontaine's 
words about a certain miser, ‘‘ Et rendre sa chevance d lui-méme 
sacrée,” are rendered by, ‘‘A victim to the altar ever bound.” 
Free translation with a vengeance ! 

Again, compare what the lion says in French with his English 

utterance :— 
**On vous donne icirla victoire : 
Mais l’ouvrier vous a decus; 
Il avait liberté de feindre : 
Avec plus de raison, nous aurions le dessus, 
Si mes confréros savaient peindre.” 
“ © Yos, here, I seo,’ ho said, ‘ the victory is man’s ; 
The artisan [sic] had his own plans ; 
But if my brothers painted, they'd be proud 
To show you man prostrate beneath our claws.’” 
The chief point, that animals feel their lack of utterance, is made 
the climax in the original and wholly lost in the translations; in 
fact, the weight of the thought is transferred to another issue. 
Could an ancient Carthaginian come back, the gravamen of his 
complaint would be, not the Carthaginian defeat, but that the 
Romans had all the ta!k to themselves. 

We could multiply these instances almost indefinitely, but we 
must forbear, as we have even more elementary schoolboy faults to 
point out. The verse is doggerel, the rhyme is execrable ; for 
example, “able” is made to rhyme with “charitable,” ‘ fear” 
with ‘‘care,” and ‘‘Monomtapa” with “ papa” [sic], and so on. We 
are not even spared grammatical errors, for which in former school- 
days a child would have been birched :—‘* You who round your 
neck art wearing,” “As well as her, I poison bear,” and many more. 

Was Doré’s art not worth a better setting? Weshould infinitely 
prefer a simple but spirited prose translation to such a botch in verse, 
where all the sharp crystalline points of the original are clumsily 
worn down. Some passages, too, as the one, line 8, page xliv., in 
ZEsop's life, or parts of the fable of ‘‘'The ‘I'wo Friends,” and one 
or two other things might with more propriety have been omitted. 
Still, with all this drawback, we can promise our readers real and 
solid gratification from the work. 





REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM OF MEDICINE.* 
Tnis collection of treatises deals with ‘‘ Diseases of the Nervous 
System,” and begins the consideration of diseases of the digestive 
organs. 

There never was a time in the history of medicine when so 
much intelligent observation and independent thought have been 
devoted to its service as now. ‘To say nothing of the great 
intellects which abroad, and particularly in Germany, are given 
up wholly to the cultivation of medicine as a science, it has 
become in our own country more and more necessary that the 
physician who seeks the substantial rewards of successful practice 
should begin by adding somewhat of original scieutific research to 
what he may learn from others. In this way a stock of exact infor- 
mation is accumulating, and—what is of quite equal moment—a 


quantity of hazy and hypothetical notions is being got rid of. | 
And thus, quietly but steadily, the science is undergoing a/ 
revolution ; developing, indeed, towards the point where some | 


large inductive discoveries may become possible, and from 
whence a system of medicine may truly set out. Meanwhile, 
if we seek a representation of the present condition of medical 
knowledge at its best, we may fairly take these volumes. Most 
of the articles contain original matter of much value, or subject 
received facts and teachings to new investigation. ‘The writers 


while looking broadly over the literature of their subjects and giv- | 


* A Sustem of Medicine, Edited by J. Russell Reynolds, M.D, Vol. IL., containing 
Local Diseases, Macmillan and Cy. 1563. Vol. L, containing General Diseases. 1866. 





| OF several disorders discussed under the heading of the Nervous 
| System, it is by no means clear that each has even yet made out 
its claim to separate existence. And so little way has yet been 
} made in recognizing the nature of even familiar diseases, that the 
same rank has to be bestowed on merely single symptoms like Con- 
| vulsions or Vertigo as is given to the great association of conditions 
that make up Insanity, or to the definite structural alterations that 
constitute Wasting Palsy. It can hardly be said that in the present 
state of medical science any better classification can be made. 
The accumulation of facts has gone on much faster than any 
success in interpreting them, and place must be found somehow or 
other for the statement of what is known, until the time comes 
when this knowledge can really be systematized. 

The growing and transitional condition of the science, then, is 
the main reason why this ‘‘System of Medicine” cannot fulfil 
the promise of its title. But it behoves the candid reviewer to 
point out, as a further hindrance to system, the lax use of terms 
that is common to these writers with most medical authors. Cer- 
| tainly language is capable of some greater precision than to place 
| age and sex as Causes of disease co-ordinate with, for instance, 
| hereditary taint. Pathology may mean the history of diseased 
| process, or the structure of diseased parts, or both of these together; 
but it cannot mean sometimes one and sometimes another of these 
things. And the definition of a disease should surely neither be 
| permitted to cover the subject of another article, nor to include 
| phenomena that are unessential to the disease defined. System 
cannot begin until exactness is attained in these and other like 
| fundamental notions. 

The list of contributors to the secon 1 volume comprises the names 
| of the most distinguished English workers in their several depart- 
ments; and a general correspondence of result characterizes their 
_ independent Jabours that ought to go far towards reassuring those 
who do not understand the true sense in which ‘ doctors differ.” 
It is not our purpose to speak of the several articles, but we may 
indicate some of the most typical among them. For an excellent 
example of thoughtful analysis applied to perhaps the most im- 
portant subject of the whole, there is Dr. Maudsley’s paper on 
Insanity. For specimens of originality of conception and accu- 
racy of performance we would point to Dr, Gee's article on Acute 
Hydrocephalus and to Dr. Anstie’s researches on the nervous 
diseases directly traceable to the abuse of alcohol. The im- 
| portant treatises by Dr. C. B. Radcliffe and by the Editor may 
| illustrate how the recesses of most intricate subjects, into the mazes 
of which we can get but a very little way, have been somewhat 
illuminated. And if, after referring to these names, there should 
_be any notion that London schools have a monopoly of ability, the 
| reader may turn to two of the completest and best written articles 
in the volume, by Dr. Maclean of Netley, and Dr. Roberts of 
Manchester. 

We hope the time bas nearly passed when it was needful to 
apologize for originality of work and independence of thought, 
by the assurance that their result was ‘ nevertheless” practical. 
Certainly the writers of these essays have in no way compromised 
' the value of them to the practitioner of medicine, by the labour 
they have bestowed on the scientific aspects of disease. 





| 





‘ - ™ 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_>-— 
A Manual of Political Economy. By James KE. Thorold Rogers. 
(Clarendon Press.)—Woe can say thus much for Mr. Rogers, that he 
writes in a clear and agreeable style, and that he is reidable, which, 
after all, is the first qualification for being instructive. We may go 
| further than this. On many subjects ho accepts the sound views of the 
best political economists, and shows himself capable of grasping them 
| firmly and stating them intelligibly. Nor when he passes to specula- 
tions of which the truth may fairly bo questioned does he offend by 
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Ritraiaiaaael 
any violence of tone, thongh he does not conceal his own strong political | And might not the Persian defeat bo said to show forth how day after 
prepossessions. Somo of his views seem to us unsound, and some of his * day the might of the Sun, which seems so overpowering, is lost in the 
statements doubtful. He may be right, for instance, in his opposition | darkness of the West? The Peloponnesian War might bo similarly 


to the shilling duty on corn, though it is an impost convenient for many | treated. 


As for Troy, we are unphilosophical enough to prefer 


reasons which financicrs of opposite schools have joined in approving, but | Horace’s explanation of the “ causa deterrima.” 


it is very doubtful whether this duty puts a shilling bonus onevery} Alice Greme. Sy 2 vols. 
We have no particular liking for | of the story is laid in Scotland. 


home-grown quarter of corn grown. 


(Chapman and Hall.) — The scene 
The heroine is daughter to g 


an income-tax ; but it seems an extravagance to say that no income is | country schoolmaster, and becomes acquainted with George Laurie, a 


- .- * = ’ er ants ” , ° 
taxable but what is ‘devoted to a man’s personal enjoyment,” that good-looking young lawyer. 


} 


The first meeting takes placo under 


what he spends, for instance, on the maintenance of children should melancholy circumstances. Mr. Laurie recovers the body of her 


fiftieth part of his income on his “personal enjoyment.” Again, Mr. 
Rogers seems to be carried away by his prejudices when he says of 
“assessments of real estate made for the purpose of local or imperial 
taxation” that the return is scandalously below the mark. The 
income-tax, to speak of one thing only, would present very different 
results if the returns of commerce came as near the trath as do those of 
land. But these blemishes in Mr. Rogers’ book are not frequent, and 
do not prevent it from being a useful manual. 

Work-a-Day Briers. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.)—This is a novol of considerable merit, but put together with 
very little art. The first volume opens with a very pretty little sceng, in 
which we have a father announcing to his daughter, then some sixteen 
years old, his intention of marrying again. The girl’s first impulse of 
anger, and afterwards her penitent self-reproach, are well described. But 
the young lady, who decidedly interests us, vanishes from the scene, is 
never introduced again except as the merest supernumerary, and finally, 
the writer seeming to think that something must bo done for her, winds up 
the third volumo, some thirty years after her first appearance, with a 
rather absurd marriage. 
brother, painful and unnatural as it is (unnatural, that is, in a man, 
though possibly not in a woman), is altogether purposeless ; 
the cloud lowers over the story for the space of a whole volume, 
and then disperses without breaking. The same objection may 
be made to the way in which Hugh Alderson's love affairs aro 
managed. But the character of the hero, George Langhorn, is well 
conceived and well drawn. He is somewhat harsh and unlovely, yet 
really noble, altogether a more genuine man than a woman’s pen, if we 
are right in thinking the present writer a woman, is often able to de- 
scribe. There is a good deal of sadness in the story, more, perhaps, 
than we ourselves like ; but it is of a wholesome kind, and the moral 
which it enforces is a good one, and not such as novelists often preach. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By tho Rev. G. W. Cox. (Longmans.)— 
Mr. Cox has here collected the contents of several volumes already 
known to the public, aud somo of them already highly estimated in 
these columns, under the titles of “Tales from Greek Mythology,” 
“ The Gods and Heroes,” and “ Tales of Thebes and Argos.” He tells 
us in his preface that ono of the, stories is new, and that some of the 
others, those, hamely, which were written for young children, have been 
modified to make them harmonizo better with the rest. But the main 
feature of the book, which, though not novel, is brought into greater 
prominence than before, is Mr. Cox's mythological theory. This may be 
briefly and popularly described by saying that everything means tho 
Sun, or some atmospheric phenomenon connected with the Sun. Now 
this is an explanation which in many cgses at once commends itself to us- 
We are ready, for instance, to believe that the legend of Daphne relates 
the love of the Sun for the Dawn, who flies at his approach, and at length, 
as he approaches nearer to her, vanishos away. Even in explaining this 
class of myths Mr. Cox is sometimes, we are disposed to think, rather 
fanciful, as, for instance, when he says that “the beauty of the children 
of Niobe is the beauty of clouds flushed with the light of morning, 
which is scattered presently before the face of the morning sun.” The 
essence of the legend is Niobe’s boast of her children’s beauty, and 
every age has agreed to see an ethical meaning in it, the Divine Nemesis 
which overtakes human pride. No idea can bo more natural to men, 
none, we know, has been more widely spread. We cannot accept what 
Mr. Cox would substitute for it; nor can we admit tho assertion on 
which he bases this and similar explanations. ‘“ The power of sym- 
pathizing with nature which we are apt to regard as the peculiar 
gift of the poct was then [/. ¢, in the ages which saw tho birth of these 
legends] shared alike by all.” How strange, then, it is that the earliest 
poets should havo had so littlo of this power, so little, that is, as com- 
pared with the moderns. But we do decidedly rebel when we are 
told (here Mr. Cox quotes the words of Professor Max Miiller) 
that the siego of Troy is a repetition of the daily siege of the East by the 
Solar powers, that every evening are robbed of their brightest treasures 
in the West; or, as it is put in an expanded form, “ The light, or the 
Dawn, is stolen from tho heaven. Tho dark beings have carried her far 
away. The children of the Sun are gone to bring her back ; but the 
journey is long and weary. They do battle with the robbers, who will 
not yield up their prize. For ten long hours the fight lasts on. Then 
the Sun bursts out in his splendour; the dark dwelling of the thieves 
falls down, and the light which they had hidden away comes forth in all 
its former beauty.” It strikes us that all this is far more applicable to 
the Persian war, than to the Trojan. The children of the Sun who go 





By the Author of Zhe Two Anastasius. | 


Then, again, Harry Langhorn’s hatred of his | 





pted to rescue him from 
drowning. The acquaintance thus commenced deepens into a love 
apparently very ardent on both sides, unmistakably so on that of Alice, 
Mutual vows are exchanged, and the hero returns to Edinburgh. No 
longer under the spell of Alico’s “violet eyes,” Laurie, who is a snob, 
marries a rich vixen. Alice reads of the marriage in the news- 
| paper, falls ill, becomes delirious, and so discloses her love to her 
| parents, At the end of ten months Laurie's wife dies from the effects 
of excessive “ going-out,” leaving him free to renew his proposals to 
Alice, who has meanwhile recovered. Accordingly, ho has an interview 
with his forsaken love, who positively refuses to renew the acquaint- 
tance. We hear no more of Laurie, and as for Alice, she dies very 
' quietly and unexpectedly, and so the book ends. The reader will sce 
| that this very simple story hardly affords material for two volumes, 
; Some supplementary and not very relevant incidents are, therefore, 
| 10, the high-souled and religious father, consents 


| 
| 








introduced. Mr. Gre 
| with unsuspecting confidence, at once and without question, to place 
| his daughter Alice in the hands of a certain “Duc de Condé.” He 
lis to take her with him to France, to bring her out on the stage as 
The manner aud speech of this same Due aro such as 





a singer! 
{the lowest-born Frenchman's instinct and tact would teach him 
|to avoid. He comes and goes without, in the slightest degree, 
affecting the story, and, when he has gone, wo wonder why on 
| earth he came at all. There is some good writing in this book, but 
there is also too much elaboration of details, and too little attention to 
the probable consistencies of character. We are getting vory weary of 
the constant efforts at “ word-painting ” of our novelists. The writer of 
this story treats us to minute descriptions of garden gates “no longer 
red-sparred, but of a dark-green colour ;” of the gradations of tints on 
the inn signboard ; of the shape, position, and size of certain boulder 
stones ; and, above all, of somo constantly recurring, ever ripening pears, 
which leave a bewildering impression that they are to be found upon 
the trees at all sorts of odd times and seasons. Altogether, the meteor- 
ology of the work demands the closest attention of the reader. We have, 
however, good cause to hope that a better book from the same hand will 
make us forget the somewhat vapid story of Alice Grime. 

Jeanne d’Arc, and other Poems. By Robert Steggall. (A. W. Ben- 
nett.)—This volume shows in its author a considerable pootical taste, 
which, however, does not seem to be always awake; a faculty, if not always 
exorcised, of harmonious versification ; and a general power of thought 
| and expression which, could it always keep to its highest level, would 
| promise very well. Mr. Steggall’s verse reminds us, but not by a servile 
or even a pronounced imitation, of Mr. Tennyson, and in a still greater 
degree of Mr. Alexander Smith. The following passage, which is about 
as happy a specimen of his style as wo can find, will illustrate this 








remark :— 





“So went she forth. And from 
The King looked down upon 
That w 


iis topmost tower 
n restless throng 
nd pennon to and fro, 
fopeful indling into ear ; 
Gazed, till the clang and clainour died away 
To murmurous sound, the ma ) 
Till all was lost below the upla 
To the last jaunty plume and g 
And up the sheer steep of the hills bey 
Moved something like the shadow of a cloud.” 
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So, again, we have this fine image :— 
‘That la 


Courage that fights astride the corse of hope. 


This is less happy :— 





* Far beyond 
cemed to frown 


To westward, while half the landscay 
Upon the brightness of the other h 
The gold and purple clouds hung 
In royal rags about the fallen sun.” 
Mr. Steggall is at his worst when ho writes :— 
“ Prelates and Doctors and Carmelites, whose beards 
In foaming falls of.cataractous hair 
Rolled to their girdle 
More than one of the lines which we have quoted the reader will observo 
to be faulty in rhythm. A superfluous syllable in the middle of the 
verse, a licence wholly inadmissible in narrative, may often be 













noticed, as 
“ Mingled, and, save sudden upburst here and there.” 
“ Leaped headlong into the stream; and heaps upon heaps, 
“In vulgar hieroglyphies—constrained Ler, sad.” 
Worse than these, in a different way, is 
“ As an abominable heretic.” 
We believe that Mr. Steggall will give us something more evenly good, 
A Tour in Crete. By Edward Postlethwaite. (Hotten.)—Mr. 
Postlethwaite spent about six weeks in the summer of last year among 
the Cretan insurgents. He seems to have seen very little, and to lack 
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to bring back the light would surely move westward, not eastward. 


the power of describing that little. But tie book—for we would be 
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whatever merit it has—is modest in size and unpretending in 
jest ” d the writer seems a man who has his heart in the right place ; 
tone, as dly not a man whose judgment we should bo inclined to trust 
_ ceed as the Cretan difficulty, or indeed in any matter which 
jaench ® pone beyond the range of his nose. If he could have con- 
sist! ae his eyes a little wider open, it would havo been well; but 
rived 9 ardon everything but his reflections, which aro after this 
a fe finds a h oy sleeping in a wood, the boy runs off. “ Where 
w? If not commingled with the elements, in Hellas probably, 
his head, his happiness complete if he has a biscuit to 


fashion. 
js he no 
ith a roof over 
crunch.” 

Every Man his Own Lawyer. By a Barrister. (Lockwceo..) —On the 
side of this volume is the attractive announcement, “No more 
lawyers’ pills!” The book which is to produce this marvellous result is 
g dictionary of legal facts, well put together and fairly complete. Of 
course it does not contain everything, or even everything that one might 
fairly expect to find init. For instance, the Salmon Fisheries’ Act is given 
steonsiderable length, but notiing is said about a subject which to ninety- 
pine anglers out of a hundred is far more important, what general right of 
fshing the public possesses. Does it extend to all parts of navigable 
rivers, or to canals? May aman throw a casting-net from a towing- 
th? We can easily believe, however, that the book is a very useful 


out 


one. 
But possibly it may be more useful, after all, to the lawyers than to 


them. 
Scnoo.t Books. 

First Greek Reader. Edited after Karl Halm, with corrections, &c., 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A. (Maemillan.)—Great service is done to 
the cause of education when scholars like Mr. Mayor thus utilize the 
results of an extensive reading for which those actually engaged in the 
work of teaching cannot find time. He has put almost every Greek 
prose writer, and not a few poets, under contribution, and has thus col- 
lected a vast variety of examples. Very rightly, as we think, he attaches 
great importance to the matter of his sentences. “ Let each line,” he 
says, “like the oratory of Pericles, ‘leave its sting’ in the hearers; at 
least, let it convey some information not wholly trivial.” And again, 
“Let each sentence be a whole, intelligible in itself; proverbs, words of 
the wise, anecdotes which clothe the skeletons of history with flesh and 
blood... . . choice flowers from the Florilegia; those lofty yvaaees 
in which Greek literature is rich beyond all thought of rivalry,—let these 
form the staple of the feast. Season all with Attic salt of a lower but 
not less enduring kind, tart, homely gibes of Diogones, light touches of 
Menander's pencil, and the broad fun of Hierokles.” This is the right 
way to make a book for boys. Most of them are cruelly hard and dry. 
We have even noticed, with disgust, that our old friend the oyornacrinns 
has been thought unworthy of this intellectual age, and has been 
banished from the construing books. Another principle of Mr. Mayor’s, 
which has our hearty approval, is his exclusive use of pure Attic Greek. 
Among all irrational practices, and English schools are fertile of such 
things, tho habit of plunging boys, half maddened already by the mul- 
tiplicity of Greck inflections, into the difficulty of the Homeric forms, 
seams to stand pre-eminent. We shall not follow Mr. Miyor into the 
variety of questions which, the subject of the Reader dismissed, he 
discusses in his preface. We agree with much that he says, but we do 
not always admire his method of saying it. 
Materials fr German Prose Composition. By Dr. Buchheim. (Bell 
practical instruction in a branch of study which no one who wishes to 
perfect himself in German can afford to neglect. A grammatical intro- 
selected for translation are illustrated throughout by notes. All the fault 
we have to find is that Dr. Buchheim has not sufficiently considered 
the uses to which a knowledge of German is practically put. Latters, 
especially letters on commercial subjects or other of the common affairs 
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Certainly the public think so, for it has reached a sixth edition. | 


and Daldy.)—This is an exceedingly useful book, which aims at giving | 
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duction givos the principal peculiarities of German syntax, and the pieces | 





of life, are the compositions which those who are acquainted with German 
aro most frequently called upon to write; and a number of examples of 
the kind should therefore have been given. As the book is not likely to 
be used by any but those who really wish to improve themselves, a 
key to the passages to bo translated might have been advantageously 
appended, 

Dr. Brette edits, with copious notes, which candidates for the next 
matriculation examination at the University of London will find usefal,, 
M. Etienne Arago’s comedy of Les Aristocrates. 

Scripttwe Manuals (Murby), of which we have received three volumes,. 
1 Kings, St. Luke, and the Acts, are intended to assist candidates 
preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examination and others. 
If those who use them will attend to the compiler’s advice to read 


| carefully through the text of the books themselves, they will have gained 


some good at least from meeting with these summaries. 

Dr. Lowe, of Hurstpierpoint, publishes a second edition of his 
Evasmi Colloquia Selecta, (James Parker.)—The colloquies were once 
in common use as a class-book in English public schools, and, considering 
how very readable they are, might with great advantage be restored, in 
place of such dreary stuff as Eutropius and the ordinary construing books 

Groombridge’s Annual Reader. By Mark Antony Lower, M.A. 
(Groombridge.)—The idea of this book is to give as a series of lessons. 
for schools, accounts drawn from various sources of the principab 
events which have happened during the year. Mr. Lower hopes that 
in this way the young will learn what is going on about them in the 
world, without being subjected to the dissipation of mind which is 
caused by reading of newspapers. The notion is a good one, and it 
seems fairly well executed. But a practical objection, which we know 
to have a cortain weight, occurs to us, namely, that very few school- 
masters would venture to introduce a new class-book every year. 

We have also to notice with approval two volumes of Oppen’s useful 
Series of German Classics, Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell and Goothe’s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris. 

The author of the volume on Fuith and Works, reviewed in these 
columns last week, is the Rev. W. A. O'Connor, 
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daily. Address, Mr. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &c., &., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
‘who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr, Rae himself, 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr, McCuLtocnu, PutLosopHicaL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER. 

Sir—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham, Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 


; in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
Patronesses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principal at | 





Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 


IL, 
Europe. , 
enay £114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; anc 
LONDON (22 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley strect. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING, NICOLL'S JACKETS, with cartridge 
pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot 
Wool Cloth, cool and strong as linen, resisting the 
thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


-—ewike MACHINES. 
‘s W. F. THOMAS and CO, 





These Machines were the First Made and Patented 


pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s, 

For family use they are unrivalled. 
Work alike on both sides, 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


All lock stitch. 
Catalogues and samples of 











USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARIS EXHIBITION—TWoO GOLD MEDALS, 
| IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar, Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 148; $lb., 7s 6d; 4lb., 4s; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all whulesale houses, and of Liebig's 

Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
Hak RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON, 


INDIGESTION. 
XJ ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 


/ Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tun‘c. 


for every purpose. 


ry LAZENBY and SON beg to . 
| . ; . 8 to d 
e attention to the following Price List of W 
. Der zen 
| — Fine wines, pale or golden...” i 
Amontillado and Manzanilla... 
; Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine 
Ports—Crusted 


Sherries—Good dinner wines .., 










— newly bott 
Clarets—Pure sound wine 

_ Fine, with bouquet 
Champagnes—Light 


43, 6 
and fine dry wines. quarts. 36a, 
) 3, St 


pints, 203, 30s. 
First Brands, : Quart 
& Browa, 483, 60a, 724, 





| 
| 
} 
| 








; pints, 36 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale 

The bottles are included in the above Prices, 

Foreign Liqueurs, Spi and Cordials of al] kinds, 

| E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced toe 

| inthe Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries Of theip 

| customers for good sound Wines, and have im 

| and laid down a large and carefully Selected g 

| which their numerous Foreign connections hayge, 

them to do to great advantage. Their cellars aye 

open for inspection, and lists of prices and sam; 

wines will be forwarded if desired, lew a 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, ¢ Edwany 

street, Portman square, London, W. F 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, aa 


Kk INAHAN’S LL WHISKy— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gaj 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pura, mild, mellow dele 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, st 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin. 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Gq 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red geal 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied tg 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibitiog 
of 1365, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equalt) 
the finest French Brandy, may be had diroct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville anj 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
W.C. 





K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Recei; 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to misled 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuri 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portmay 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


Ob ge at SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this colebrated Sauce are par. 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby," 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 per 
ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 53 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000. 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Fisp, 
1s per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house" 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d, A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 64 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 58, Monograms, two letters, from 53; 
hree letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3a, 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 43 64. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOUKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despateh 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 
Established 1841. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 

The FEMALE'S FRIEND.—The wonderful 
cures effected by these Pills have alone enabled them 
to withstand the keenest opposition for years. They 
are valued at the humb'est hearths as well as in the 
houses of comfort and wealth. Holloway's Pills work 
a thorough purification of the whole system, without 
disordering, weakening, or otherwise interfering with 
the natural action of any organ, They are admitted to 
be the best restorer of appetite, strength, and perfect 
health to the most delicate constitution, They give 
colour and freshness to the face, and by their gentle 
alterative properties eradicate from the system the 
germs of complaints which, by the obstruction of the 
humours, consign tens of thousands of females annu- 
ally toan early grave, who might by the use of these 











Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


Pills be spared to their families and friends. 
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RIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


[oP compairy tonite 1820, 

pcuril a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
the ty od amounting to more than seven 
2 Assure’ of the total annual income. 
an — cent, of the Profits divided among the 
Li fal fifth year. , : 
ssred ll kinds, without profits, at consider- 


of a 
tes. 
wy ne at very low rates of premium for the 
aaeion liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
the and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 


ender ¥® 


——* licences free of charge when the circum- 
— ae rah iren. 
or chu le 
Radowmenty mediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
om of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
jthout @ fee. . . 
revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
wale Od Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
ot ofthe Agents throughout the kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


i 


oH 





—————., DANY (YEP _ 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1351, Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve fund, 





orporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
geal at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Maaritias, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
peascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
gie custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
ginterest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c, and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 


Bon + 5 setpeneliaiet ttle 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 

areet, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 

Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Lite, 1836, 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
Fre DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
id on First-Class Risks. 
Lire DePARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
mall Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968, 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 
ANK of SOUTILT AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
treet, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


= POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 

£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, 





W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


: LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offces—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 
Invested Funds ......:c0cseeerseseseseeree £3,401,005 
Fire Revenue . * 856,816 
Life ditto ..... . 259,039 
The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fred Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave 18 granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
one ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 

ANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
po » and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
er Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLE R’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
SHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Ls, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
i All articles marked in plain figures. 
mental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 

3 LONDON—Show-Rooms, 5 Oxford street, W. 
IRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 


street.—Establivhed 1807, 














TO THE ELECTORS 


OF THE 
NIVERSITY of LONDON. 
1 Wellington street, Strand, London, W.C., 
July 31, 1868, 

GENTLEMEN,—I beg to transmit to you the accom- 
panying letter from Mr. Bagehot stating his reasons 
for retiring from his Candidature for the University of 
London,—a step in which his Committee have, with 
great reluctance, concurred.—I am, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, Ricuarp H, Huron, 


UNIVE RSITY of LONDON. 


12 Upper Belgrave street, July 30. 

My Dsar Hutron,—As you are aware, the position 
of my Cardidature forthe London University has much 
changed during the last few months. A year ago I 
was only one of many candidates, and the chances of 
all were confused and uncertain. Now, most of those 
candidates have resigned, and Mr. Lowe's Committee 
have announced that the practical struggle lies between 
him and myself, and have called on the constituency 
to decide between us. By this change I cannot but be 
much gratifled. It is a great honour to receive so mach 
more support than any other graduate of the University, 
and to be pitted against a statesman selected on account 
of hiseminence, And if Mr. Lowe still stood where he 
stood last year, I should not fear the event. He was then, 
as now, able and eminent, but he was an able and emi- 
nent “nondescript.” It was not settled whether he would 
co-operate with Mr. Gladstone, whom he helped to turn 
out, or with Mr. Disraeli, whom he helped to bring in. 
So long as his political place was thus dubious, the 
prospects of his candidature could not have deterred a 
well supported opponent, But now Mr. Lowe has 
defined his course. He supports Mr, Gladstone, he acts 
as a Liberal, it is said he will be in the next Liberal 
Cabinet. This has given him in our University a 
curious coalescence of force. Many Conservatives vote 
for him relying on the history of 1866, aud many 
Liberals vote for him relying on the hopes of 1869, and 
itis hard to meet the two. The Tories think he is the 
most like a Tory who can possibly be chosen; the 
Liberals think him the only Liberal Cabinet Minister 
who is likely to be chosen; and the combination is irre- 
sistible, 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Lowe has, no doubt, a 
facility in engendering antagonism. One considerable 
section of the University greatly dislikes some of his 
opinions on Education; another cannot forget certain 
phrases as to the working classes. By appealing to 
these feelings, I know that I could excite a stirring 
contest and secure a not inglorious defeat. But I do 
not think I should obtain the seat, and it is scarcely 
right to disturb the University to gratify my wish for a 
contest, or even to record a protest against certain 
tenets of an adversary. If Mr. Lowe is to be our 
Member, it is much better that we should all agree to 
take him as amicably as we can. He has one merit, which, 
with me at least, weighs much. In an age when the 
fear to offend and the wish to be thought safe tend to 
cloak the thoughts of public men in a uniform coating 
of common-place phrases, Mr. Lowe always expresses 
marked thoughts in characteristic words; at every 
conjuncture he is at least Aimse//, and in this age that is 
& rare merit. 

Of course it does not follow that because I retire Mr. 
Lowe will be chosen. One of the ablest members of 
the University, an old friend of my own, to whom I am 
under very great intellectual obligations, is still before 
the constituency. Between this time and next Novem- 
ber new candidates may come forward. But as Mr. 
Lowe's friends have issued a circular treating the doubt 
between my candidature and his as the only sub- 
stantial one, and calling on the anpledged part of the 
constituency to settle it, 1 am bound at once to decide 
and act, though only for myself. 

I take this opportunity of returning to you and my 
other friends in the University my very best thanks for 
all which they have done for me. I could only have 
stood as a representative of the half-formed party 
which wanted to return one of our own Graduates. I wish 
I could have represented that party better and more 
effectually, but though many might have been more 
successful, no one, I am sure, you will believe, could be 
more grateful.—I am, yours very sincerely, 

WALTER BAGEHOT. 

R. H. Hutton, Esq. 


NLUB PREMISES to be DISPOSED 
OF, King Street, St. James's Square.—The Junior 
Atheneum being about to remove to their new house 
in Piccadilly, the lease of their present premises, which 
are admirably arranged for a Club, is for sale, 
For cards to view, and all other particulars, apply to 
Messrs. F. W. BAN TING, St. James's street, or to Mr. 
F. HEDGER, 49 Pall Mall, S.W. 








\ ILL CLOSE, AUGUST 22.— 
i NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 
EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON.— 
Third and concluding series of Celebrated Persons who 
have died since 1800, On and after MONDAY, August 
3, the Exhibition will be OPEN FREE on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays ; on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, the admission will be Sixpence each 
person. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m. Catalogues, 
1s and Is 6d. 





NPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS of 
KJ a Homely Nature, daily at 3 and 8—Professor 
Pepper on Faraday's Optical Experiments—George 
Buckland’s Musical Entertainments—The Abyssinian 
Expedition—Melodium “i Coup Harmonique "—The 
Magic Japanese Mirror.— At the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC, 


FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 
ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, 
pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS, These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 





FIELD. Patentees, Lambeth, London, 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


1 
A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lan- 
CASTER, M.A. 3 vols. 


2 
FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season 
at Ryde. 2 vols, 
3 
LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the 
Right Hon, Lady HERBERT of LEA, 1 vol. 


4 
THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 


vols. 
WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the 
Author of “The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


6 
SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


RicHarpD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS by J. ©. 
CURTIS, B.A., Principal of the Training College, 
Borough road, London, 

A SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. Containing are Chap- 
ters on Ecclesiastical and Constitutional History, 
Literature, &c. Ninth Thousand. Price 5s 6d. 

“A very capital school history.”—eader, 

“ Excellent."— Museum. 

“Flowingly composed, thoughtful, impartial, plea- 
sant, and rich in information.”—Sritish Controversialist. 


CHRONOLOGICAL and GENEALO- 
GICAL TABLES. Illustrative of English History. 
Post 4to, price 2s, 

“We cannot too strongly recommend this work." 

Pupil Teacher, 


The POETICAL READER. Twenty- 
Third Thousand. Price 1s; extra, 1s 6d. 
“An excellent selection, made with great judgment, 
and containing some of the best specimens of living 
masters,""—Nonconformist. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Twenty-Seventh Thousand. Price 6d. 
“ As an introduction to English history we know of 
none equal to it.”"—Quarterly Journal of Education, 


OULLINES of SCRIPTURE HIS- 
TORY. Eighth Thousand, Price 6d. 

“ Argues a masterly knowledge of the history of the 

Old and New Testament."—Church and School Gazette, 


OUTLINES ofGRAMMAR,. Recently 
published. Eighth Thousand. Price 6d. 
“A model of fullness and cheapness, It is remark- 
ably clear in its definitions, copious in its facts, and 
rich in the examples it gives for exercise,”"—/reeman, 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. Re- 
cently published. Seventh Thousand, Price 6d. 
“A most excellent little manual, complete yet concise, 
and with its facts put in a form likely to attract the 
attention of the scholar.”"—Court Circular, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


EDITED by E. 8. DALLAS. 


NCE A WEE K. 
AUGUST 1.—Price Ninepence. 
CONTENTS, 


POPULAR SONGS, 

SKETCHES TAKEN at the SEASIDE. Drawn by 
F. Eltze. 

DEATH and the DOCTOR. 

The FISHERMEN of BOULOGNE, 

AGUECHEEK ADORED. 

The HOUR of ABSINTHE. 

FOUND OUT. Drawn by H. Paterson. 

CHOLERA, 

The SOLAR ECLIPSE of AUGUST 17, 1868. 

The FIRST BLOW of the SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 

At WIMBLEDON. Drawn by F. Eltze. 

MUNICH as a PLACE of RESIDENCE. 

DYSPEPTIC. 

The STORM SIGNAL. Drawn by E. Duncan, 

TALES of my GRANDMOTHER. 

DINNER-TABLE ART, 

TABLE TALK. Illustrated. 

Together with the first Twelve Chapters of a New 
Story, LOVE, the AVENGER. By the Author of “ All 
for Greed.” 

London: BrapBury, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie 
street, 
rYMIE SCOTSMAN, published daily, 
price ONE PENNY, The leading Scotch journal, 
London Office, 84 Fleet street (next door to Punch 
Office), where subscribers and the Trade are supplied, 
and Advertisements received.—The WEEKLY SCOTS- 
MAN, « large eight-page paper, every Saturday, price 
One Penny 


rue INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND. 
Linen Manufactures (concluded).—Visit to the 
Jute Factory of Messrs. Cox Brothers, Lochee, — 
See the WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of Saturday, August 
Ist, 1868,—London Office, 84 Fleet street. 
HEAT PHOSPUATES in 
CHILDREN’S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay, CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
so essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children. In Packets, 3d, 6d,and1s; Tins, 33; of al? 
Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham, 8.E 
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A NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA ; 
WITH SOME OT edt Sr THEODORE, 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D., 


Staff Assistant-Surgeon,H.M.’s Bombay Army (lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia). 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


IVINGSTONE.—The 

4 A Diary kept during the Investigation of his Reported 2 
YouncG. Revised by Rev. H. Waller, F_R.G.S, . ao 
Letis, SON, and Co.; SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


—$—$> 
SEARCH after LI VINGSTOyp, 


Now ready, cloth, 6s. 








Nearly ready, with 415 Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, beautifully printed in old- 
faced type, on toned paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 42s, 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By Professor WILHELM LUBKE. 
Translated by T. E, BunNetTT, Translator of Grimm's * Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


\ RAND STAIRCASE, MECKLENBURG.—The BUILD 

yt of this Week, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—A Fine View of the Stai JER 
the Castle of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin ; also Plan of the Castle—Effect 9 race 
on English Art—Reservoirs and Water Supply—Old London and London 1; 
Trade Museums, and other Papers, with all the Artistic and Sanitay 2 
York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. y Now 


f Forse 








NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Volumes, feap. 8vo, 5s each, 


Ready this day, Vol. VI. 


IN A BALCONY.—DRAMATIS PERSON A. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


the year amount to 





NEW, UNIFORM, AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8yo, 7s 6d each. 


Ready this day. 


THE VIRGINIANS. Vol. Ii. 


(Completing this Work.) 


With 24 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 





EK UROPEAN 
all Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CuarrMaN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, K.H., F.RS, 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to forfeiture, 

The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA LIFE DEPARTMEN? 

affording peculiar advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, ig ‘ 
the especial patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, ue 

The Report of the EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year eng; 
1867, presented to the Ordinary Genera! Meeting held on May 13, 1868, stated net 
The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Polici: 





The Fire Premiums on New Business for three-quarters of a year 
(this branch of Business haying been discontinued i n 
last) amount to ......-...... 

Total premiums on the new busi 

The gross amount received in Premiums during the year was 

The Life, Fire, and Guarantee Claims paid during the year 
including Bonus additions 


£40,271 19 9 
September 
er veccesccccsccescoscenscccoconssoeooooesoonooscooososocce ly 
ss of the year ... aes ; 
363,250 § 3 
re, 
coreervecvescecveseosoccscsosoeesccsesees 238,051 15 ll 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


8 issued during 


















The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue continues sat 
reached, in 1867, the sum of £363,250, as against £349,143 in 1866, 

The EUROPEAN is specially authorized by the Lmperial Parliame: 

a 4A 19 B] y y te I nt to 

the fidelity of Government officials. os 

The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full partien. 
lars of the popular principles of this Society, will be found in the new Prospectus 
which will be forwarded to applicants post free 


OFFICES, 
17 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, and 316 REGENT STREET 





awctory, it having 





ree. 


HENRY LAKE, Manager, 








SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











 — == _— 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


. 

Elephant Haunts: being a 
Sportsman's Narrative of the Search for Dr. 
Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephaut, Buffalo, and 
Hippopotamus Hunting. By Henry FAULKNER, 
late 17th Lancers. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

“A yoery readable book. Inits proportion of successes 
to failures we never read a more wonderful narrative 
of African sport.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The most exciting book since tho adventures of 
Gordon Cumming.”"— dfessenger. 


. . 

Around the Kremlin; or, Pic- 

tures of Life in Moscow. By G. T. Lowrua, 

Author of the “ Wanderer n Arabia.” Svo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 

“Mr, Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. 
He has given us an admirable picture of the great city 
which lies abont the Kremlin, and he notes with care 
the changes of thought and custom which are likely 
to affect the future of Russia.”—Atheneun. 


Saints and Sinners; or, In 
Chureh and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols., 24s. 
* By fur Dr. Doran’s best work.”—<Atheneuin, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Sweet Anne Page. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“This book msy be read with great pleasure."—G/obe, 


’ : : 
Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &c, 3 vols, 
* A very clever story. Mildred is a glorious creature, 
and we follow her history with deep interest.""—Star, 
*“ An interesting story, well worked out. The cha- 
racters are original, and admirably sustained."—Udserver. 


a! 
Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of * Alec Forbes,” &e. 3 v. 
“A work brimfual of life and humour, and of the 
deepest human interest.”—Athenxum. 


Englewood House. 3 vols. 


* An exceptionally excellent novel.”"—S/ar. 


Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 


Lady CHARLES THYNNE, 3 vols. 


Three Wives. By the Author, 


of “Margaret and her Bridesmaids,}, &c. 3 vols. 
[Vert week. 











TPUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 249, is published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 
1. DAVID GARRICK 
2. INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
3. COLERIDGE as a POET. 
. GUNPOWDER. 
MARCO POLO and HIS RECENT EDITORS. 


Noes 


LACE. 
. MURCHISON and MODERN SCHOOLS of GEO- 
LOGY. 
. PROVERBS. 
. IRELAND ONCE MORE. 
*.* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY, 


SnD 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


5. 
2. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


For AUGUST, 1868, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
GOD'S ACRE, after Miss E, Osborn, 
The CONTROVERSY, after A. Elmore, R.A. 


Numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine 


Arts. Also the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION is completed in 
this Part, and may now be had in One Volume, royal 
4tu, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s, 


SAINT 


= 


sn 


SAD 


London and New York: VirRTvEe and Co. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 


PAULS. 


For AUGUST, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD, By the Author 


of “Mabel’s Progress,” &e. Chap. IV. A Metro- 
polis in Miniature; Chap. V. The Pink Satin Note- 
paper; Chap. VI, Frau Mathilde’s Tea-party ; 
Chap. VIL. Private and Confidential. 

The I TORAL OUT-LOOK, 

CRIC oT. 

A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 

PLATO. 

The SPANISH GYPSY. 

LORD PALMERSTON, 

PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration, Chap. 
XXXVIII. The Duel; Chap. XXXIX. Lady 
Laura is told; Chap. XL. Madame Max Goesler ; 
Chap. XLL. Lord Fawn. 


London and New York: Virtvz and Co, 





ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


; tom GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS, 


NOT in SOCIETY. 


Chap. 9—At Hyde Park Corner. 
, 10—A Pleasant Hostess, 
11—The Two Opera Boxes. 
12—Mr. Miffkins Performs “An Unpleasant 


” 


Duty.” 
AMONG the PICTURES. Part IIL 


Some Considerations on Contemporary Landscape- 
Painting. 


HOW, WHEN, and WHERE to BATHE. 

OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. IL—As They Are. 
HOME AGAIN. 

MUSIC in VANITY FAIR. Part TIT. 

“FOWL PLAY.” My First Night under Canvas. 
The SCIENCE of CROQUET, Part IL. 

PIGS to WIT. 

MY LAST SESSION. No. IL. 

THEODORE the KING, 

The WARRIOR PATRIOT. 

The MEMORIAL WINDOW. A Dramatic Story, ina 


Prologue and Three Acts. 
Act the Third, Scene 1. Behind the Baize Doors, 
” Scene 2. The Little Chapel. 
Scene 3. The Best Bed-room of the 
Blue Cow. 


The Epilogue. 


NOTES and INCIDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE of SYLYANUS URBAN :— 


stle—Heraldic Anoma- 





St. Nicholas Church, Newea 
lies—Sepulechral Slabs. 


OBITUARY MEMOIRS :— 


»—Sir B. Guinness, 


Samuel Lover—Mr J. S. Coyn 
—Heber Kimball— 


Part., M.P.—Rev. A. Fieldi: 
Carlo Matteucci. 





London: BrapBury, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street. 





NEW NOVEL by JAMES HANNAY. 
‘iss 2T's YOUTH 
) ST. JAMES'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
One Shilling. Postage, 2d. 

. + am K WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covey 
surden, 





bing EK ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE 
NEW SERIES. No.5. AUGUST, 1863, 
CONTENTS, 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE, A Novel. By the Author¢ 
“George Geith.” Chap. 12, Tholing his Assize, 
In MEMORIAM. A Poem. 
The SECRET of ECONOMY. 
OUR CABS. 
IN VINO VERITAS. 
AUGUST ROSES. A Poem. 
MERLIN. 
BISSET’S YOUTH. A Novel. 
The KING of CLUBS. 
HIRELL. A Novel. Illustrated. 
Chaps. 17. In which the hero begins to undo bs 
own work. 
18. Mr. Rymer Experiments on our Posal 






” 
System. 

» 19. Mr. Rymer's first night at Bod Elim 

» 20. The Letter Received. 


21 Hirell. 
» 22. A Beam of Light. 
“EL ROLANDO MUERTO,.” Por Velasquez. 
NEVER SAY DIE. 

FREDERICK WABNE and Co., Bedford street, Covet 
Garden, 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 104. 

i le CORNHILL MAGAZINE, fe 
AUGUST, With Illustrations by M EW 
Epwakps and F, W. Lawson, 
CONTENTS, 
The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. (Wiha 

Illustration.) 

Chay 3, At Lady Augusta’s. 
At the Inn at Cattaro, 
58. The Villa Life. 
59, A very Brief Dream. 
» 60. A Return Home. 
GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 
HOW to FORM a GOOD TASTE in ART. 
COAST DEFENCE. 
AVONHOE. (With an II!lustration.) 

Chaps. 13. Search. 

: 14. Out into the World, 

15. The * Hell Hole” in the Great Pool. 
» 16. Man Proposes, 
A PRUSSIAN SOLDIER'S NOTES on the PRUSSIA 

ARMY. 

The SANTALS. F 
ANARCHY and AUTHORITY. (Concluded) 4 

Matthew Arnold. 

SMirH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 






” 





This day is published, price 2s, the AUGUST 
NUMBER of 
t ioe FORTNIGHTLY —REVIEN. 
‘ Edited by Joun Mor.ey, 
CONTENTS. 
NIHILISM in RUSSIA. By Peter Boboruikin. 
The GOD of the POOR: a Poem, By William Mom 
Mr. DISRAELI, the NOVELIST. By Beruard Crem 
COMMON ERRORS on the MIND. By Prof. Bed 
LEONORA CASALONI,. By T. A. Trollope. Bai 
Ill. Chaps, IL. to IV, : 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Prof. Jenkin, rb 
CRITICAL NOTICES:—De Leprade’s “ Le Senta@ 








de la N re chez les Modernes, by Edwst 
Dowd ‘ick’s “ Venezuela,” by Robert (ille: 
Morison’ srievances Shortly Stated,” by® 
Editor. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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ingens 
NEW SERIES OF THE WELLINGTON | 
DESPATCHES. 


Now ready, Vol. IIL, Svo, 20s. 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


P.M the DUKE of WELLINGTON 
Edited by His Soy, es PRESENT DUKE. 


VOLUME IIL. — Contains Diplomatic Papers on 
Russia, Turkey, and Greece—the Duke's Review of the 
Tavasion of Russia by Napoleon in 1812, aud his Special 
Mission to St. Pete rsburg in 1526, with much Informa- 
tion on the Eastern Que stion. 

CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

VOLUME I. — ¥ ull Details on the Congress of 
Verona—The Revolution of Spain in 1820—The Inde- 

ndence of the Spanish and Portuguese American 


me 
Pl nies; and 276 Letters from the Duke to various 


persons. 

VOLU ME IL.—State of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Turkey, Austria, Russia, South America, and 
1s d—Ti he Romwn Catholic Question, 1525 to 1825— 
Mr, Canning and the Ministry; and 220 Letters and 

emorauda by the Duke on numerous subjects, 








“The correspondence of this great personage natu- 

rally becomes a sort of historical reservoir, and in this 
mor A of view it is no exaggeration to say that it forms 
by far the most important and valuable book of its kind 
that has ever been published in Englaud."—Dublin 
Review, April, 1863, 

“It mi ght hay re be on supposed the ut € nough had been 
published of t} Duke of Wellington’s despatches. But 
every new vol ume only serves to throw fresh light upon 
i sritain, viewed in connection with 
and foreign policy. The interest 
rwood's collection, published during the 
Duke's own lifetime, is almost eclipsed by the volumes 
pub's shed by his : on, and admirably edited under his 
Grace's superiniendence,”—Record, 













“The world is now learning 2 now fact about the 
great Wellington. It was for a long time assumed that 
his influence in the Siate was due to his military fame, 
and that he was permitted to essay the rd/e of statesman 
only because he was a successful wavsrior, This assump- 
tion is entirely false. The administrative ability of the 
Duke was of the his ‘ighest order, as will be illustrated by 
the present series of despatches and correspondence.” 
—Standard. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SON’S 
LIST OF BOOKS FOR AUGUST, 









Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
FIRST LOVE and LAST LOVE: a 
Tale of the Indian Mutiny. In 3 vols. By JAMES 
:ANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ The 
Vhite Cockade,” &. Now ready at all the libraries 
in the kingdom. 
“We repeat, with pleasure, that this is certainly Mr. 
Grant's best production for many years.”"—Athenwum, 








The Rev. J.G. WOOD'S NEW WORK.—In feap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE FRESH and SALT WATER 
AQUARIUM. By the Rev. J. G. Wovup, MLA. 
With 11 Coloured Illustrations, 


Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S NEW WORK.—In crown 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST 
LETTER-WRITERS and AUTOBIOGRAPIIERS. 
Second Series (next week). The First Series is 
published at the same price and size, 


“A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”"—Ashenvum, 
In feap. 8vo, boards, price 1s, 


A MANUAL of WEATHER CASTS 
and STORM PROGNOSTICS of LAND and SEA; 
or, the Signs whereby to Judge of Coming 
Weather. By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 

“The work contains a lucid and nenine résumé 
ofa great variety of details connected with metevro- 
logy. —United Service Magazine, 

I I m: the Broadway, Ludgate hill. 


B RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 


THIRTY-E IGHTH MEETING, to be held at NOR- 
WICH, commencing Wednesday, August 19th, 1868. 
: PRESIDENT. 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, E sq.. F.RS., D.C.L., 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
GE —— ARR = EMENTS. 

The Preside ant’s Inaugural Address on Wednesday, 
August the 19th, at 8 o’cloe k. 
The Sectional Meetings, 

elusive 
Soirées on Thuredey, the 20th, and ey the 25th. 
Evening Discourses by Dr, Odling, F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's Hi alas and J. 
Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S, 
The Reception I om, Masonic Hall, will be opened 
at noon on Monday, August 17t4, for sale of tickets, &e. 
fembers and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are rv quested to apply to the Local ‘Gomme. 
taries, who will give every information in their power. 
DONALD DALRYMPLE, ) 
HINDS HOWELL, s 

















from the 20th to 25th in- 








Local 
-cretarics. 





JOSEPH CROMPTON, ) 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British and 
Cc ontinental Traveller, may be had gratis on application, or per post for One Stamp. 


FOREIGN-OFFICE PASSPORTS 


Obtained and Mounted in the usual forms. Visés also procured. For further particulars including the Forms 
of Application, Cost of Passport, Visés, &c., see STANFORD'S PASSPORT CLRCULAR, which will be forwarded 
post free on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Agent, by Appointment, for the Sale of the Ordnance Survey and Geological Survey Maps and Publications, 
aud Admiralty Charts. 





CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 

(LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.) 

ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 


15 OLD Bonp street, LONDON, W. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART UNION. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO “ELAINE.” 


An ART UNION has been formed for the object of distributing the Original Drawings by GUSTAVE 
DORE to “ ELAINE,” an Idyll of the King. These beautiful works of Art, which are painted in monochrome, 
are on view at the Crystal Palace, and for the nominal Subscription of One Guinea, each Subscriber has the 
certainty of obtaining a Set of Nine Facsimile Chromolithographs, together with the chance of obtaining One of 
Agents are appointed in the principal Towns of the United Kingdom, of whom Pro 








the Original Paintings. 
speciuses may be had, as well as at the Crystal Palace. 
Index to the Original Drawings, by GUSTAVE DORE, the whole of which are to be distributed as Prizes :~— 


PRIZE VI. 
| TorRE AND LAVAINE BID FAREWELL TO THE BoDpY 
OF ELAINE, 
“So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black deck laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 
The silken case, with braided blazonings.” 


PRIZE VIL 
Tue Bopy OF ELAINE ON ITS WAY TO KING ARTHUR'S 


PALACE, 
2 * And the dead, 
Stoered by the dumb, went upward with the flood— 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 
The letter. . 
Fi 1, she did not seem as dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled.” 


PRIZE VIII. 
KING ARTHUR READING THE LETTER OF ELAINE. 
* Thus he read, 
And ev er in the reading, lords and dames 
Wept, looking often from his face who read 
To bers which lay so silent.” 


PRIZE IX, 

| Tre Remorse or LANCELOT, 

| “And Lancelot answer'd nothing, but he went, 
So ds ay by day ‘she passed, | And at the inrunning of a little brook 

In either twilight ¢ ghost-like to and fro Sat by the river in a cove, and watch'd 

Gliding.” . ° . | The high reed wave.” 


PRIZE I. 
KING ARTHUR DISCOVERING THE SKELETONS OF THE 
BRorHERs. 
* And from the skull the crown 
Roll’ dd into light, and turning on its rims 
Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn. 
PRIZE IT. 
LANCELOT APPROACHING THE CASTLE OF ASTOLAT. 
“ Till as he traced a faintly shadow’'d track, 
That ali in loops and links among the dales 
Ran to the Castle of Astolat, he saw 
Yired from the west, far on a hill, the towers.” 


PRIZE UL 
LANCELOT RELATING HIS ADVENTURES. 

“He spoke, and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the mellow voice before she look'd, 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments,” 

PRIZE Iv. 
LANCELOT BIDS ADIEI TO ELAINE. 
* He looked, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light.” 
PRIZE V. 
EL AINE ON Her RoAp TO THE CAVE OF LANCELOT. 
« Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the flelds, 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL—87th YEAR. 


CONTENTS of AUGUST PART, price 7d. 

A BLACK MARE with a WHITE STAR. In Two TROUT FISHING 

Chapters. ACROSS a CONTINENT. 
WALT WHITMAN. MAXIMS bya M AN of the WORLD. 
INVALID DINNER-TABLES. CHARLEY'S BE! 
OUR SPECIAL WIRE. COMETS of SHORT PERIOD, 
WHERE do the CITIZENS SLEEP? ACROSS the WALNUTS and the WINE. 
The ROTUNDA at WOOLWICH, The MONTH: Science and Arts. 
The STATE of the ODDS. FOUR Pieces of ORIGINAL POETRY. 












And a portion of a New Novel, by the Author of “Maxims BY A MAN OF THE WORLD,” entitled 
BLONDEL PARVA. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at all hasan Stations, 





OFFICERS’ AND UN IVERSITY STUDEN TS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
Second, £3 88; Third, £11 lls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OrseRvE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


First Size, £5 5s; 
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MESSRS. 


BELL& DALDY’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A IIISTORY of ENGLAND, during the EARLY and 


MIDDLE AGES, By C. H. PEARSON, Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 30s. 
Vol. L A new edition, almost entirely rewritten. 16s. 
Vol. IL. A continuation to the Death of Edward I. 14s. 
Exraminer.—In these yolumes Mr. Pearson has summarized with admirable con- 
ciseness the Early History of England.” 
Spectator.—" We can sincerely recommend as a text-book Mr. Pearson's work.” 
Atlas.—“ The first volume of Mr, Pearson's work is already well known to the 
student, In the history school at Oxford, and wherever else the period is studied, it 
has won ite way as a text-book.” 
*,* Professor Pearson's “Short Answer to the Strictures of Mr. Freemn in the 
Fortnightly Review” may now be had, price 6d. 


Dr. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 
With a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early Roman 
History. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


M. C. FERGUSON’S STORY of the IRISH before 
the CONQUEST, from the Mythical Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. 
Post 8yo, 5s. 

Cork Examiner.— A work of the most fascinating character.” 
Daily Express,—* One of the most charming books of the season.” 


CHAPMAN’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA. 


2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 32s, 

Contemporary Review.—“ While he is the most intrepid and persevering, he is the 
least boastful, most truth-telling of sportsmen.” 

Imperial Review.—"“ Not only a mighty hunter, but an enthusiastic naturalist.” 

Spectator.—" Adventurous and energetic, truthful and modest.” 

Pall Mall.—“* Mr. Chapman represents @ class of men to whom this country owes 
its Indian Empire and its North American possessions; he is a pioneer of trade in 
savage and distant lands.” 

Standard.—* One of those courageous explorers with whom the principal motive 
is merely the love of adventure..,....../ A daring and successful sportsman, with a 
sportsman’s keen power of observation, and healthy love of natural beauty.” 


Mr. ARTHUR HELPS’ LIFE of LAS CASAS, the 
Apostle of the Indies, Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 6s. 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE.—"The Life of Las Casas appears to me one of the most 
interesting, indeed I may say the most interesting, of all those that I have ever 
studied; and I think it is more than the natural prejudice of a writer for his hero 
that inclines me to look upon him as one of the most remarkable personages that 
has ever appeared in history.” 

Athenreum,—" Of all the biographers and historians who have written ahout the 
same events, no one equals Mr. Helps as an impartial and acutely discriminating 
narrator.” 





PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By T. Hewirr Krv, 


Professor of Comparative Grammar in University College, London. 8vo, 10s ° ! 
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